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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE, THE LATEST NEW YORK INNOVATION. 


NOVSL DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT AT CARNEGIE HALL, WITH AN ORCHESTRA ENTIRELY OF CHILDREN, AND THE AUDIENCE ALMOST 
WHOLLY OF YOUNG FOLKS.—Drawy ror ‘“ LESLI£’s WEEKLY” By E. M. ASHE.—{SEE PaGE 31.] 
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Our Great Biunder in China. 


(Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 


Ir the demands made upon China by the allied Powers 
are in fact those published as having been agreed upon by 
their representatives in Peking, then they have been guilty 
of a stupendous blunder. It is reported that the demands 
are acceptable to China, and they surely must be, for the 
only important one is the first, which relates to the amount 
of indemnity and the security for its payment, and the 
Chinese themselves could not possibly have devised a bet- 
ter plan to keep out the hated foreigner and prevent the 
growth of foreign trade, nor could they have offered a 
more insignificant and contemptible security for the pay- 
ment of the proposed indemnity than that for which the 
ministers have asked. 

This demand is that China shall pay an indemnity of 
over $500,000,000 within sixty years, and assign the likin 
or transit taxes as security for its payment. Its incor- 
poration in the agreement of the ministers at Peking must 
be credited as another triumph of that subtle and peculiar 
diplomacy for which the Chinese are famous, or else it is 
the deliberate work of some Power interested, for purposes 
of its own, in keeping the Chinese empire closed. In the 
first place, the idea of accepting the /ékin taxes as security 
for such an enormous indemnity is ridiculous. The dékin 
taxes constitute one of the most insignificant sources of 
revenue of the Chinese government. They amount to only 
13,000,000 taels, or about $9,350,000 per annum. 

As Chinese five-per-cent. bonds are now below par, it is 
not necessary to consider any lower rate of interest, and at 
five per cent. the ékin taxes would at present pay the in- 
terest on just $187,000,000, or less than two-fifths of the 
proposed indemnity, without providing for the raising of 
a sinking fund out of which to liquidate it within sixty 
years. More than this, the /i/in taxes are already pledged 
to secure the last issue of Chinese bonds, amounting to 
over $77,000,000. The interest and sinking-fund charges 
of this debt upon the l:Ain taxes reach almost $6,000,000 
per year, leaving only about $3,500,000 available for other 
purposes—a fine security, indeed, for the new debt of 
$500,000,000. 

Of course the first reply to this showing would be to 
raise the likin taxes, but the impracticability of this is 
evident when it is seen that it would be necessary to more 
than treble them to raise sufficient to cover the interest 
charges alone. The supreme objection, however, to the 
whole plan is that the /ékin-tax system is the greatest ob- 
stacle to the growth of foreign trade in China, It is an 
almost insurmountable barrier to the opening up of the 
great imperial provinces in the interior, and to the devel- 
opment of the Chinese market. The whole empire is di- 
vided into tax districts, each one of which levies a tax or 
duty on all goods passing into or through it. 

On the dividing line between these tax districts stand 
the toll-houses or /iékin barriers where the tax is collected. 
The number and frequency of these /ékin-barriers depend 
on the amount of trade and the extent to which it will 
stand taxing without being killed. In some places the 
barriers are only twenty miles apart, though'the average 
distance between them is probably about thirty miles. 
The taxes themselves range from five to fifteen per cent. 
ad valorem, but they are seldom enforced except against 
foreign goods, and then almost always with additional 
squeezes. The natives always haggle with the officials 
until they secure some compromise. The result of the 
system is that foreign trade has been paralyzed, and small 
indeed is the proportion of foreign importation that gets 
inland farther than a few miles from the treaty ports. As 
an example of how the /ékin tax operates, the great prov- 
ince of Honan may be cited: This province lies north of the 
city of Hankow, in the plain between the Yellow and the 
Yang-tse rivers. It has an area of 68,000 square miles and 
a population of over 22,000,000 yet it takes foreign goods 
only to the value of $450,000 per annum, the /ikin taxes being 
so high that they alone double the cost of imported articles 
without adding the cost of transportation, which is exceed- 
ingly heavy. 

The likin tax is of comparatively recent origin, and the 
(Continued on page 34.) 


. and intelligence in order to retain its ascendancy. 





A Warning to Republicans. 


In some respects the recent election was the greatest victory 
which the Republican party ever won in the forty-six years 
which have passed since that party first appeared. President 
McKinley’s electoral vote exceeds that of Grant in 1872, which 
was 286, and which was the greatest total ever received by any 
other candidate for President Mr. McKinley’s majority of the 
popular vote also exceeds that of General Grant in 1872, which 
was 763,000, and thus breaks all records in this particular. The 
exact extent of his popular vote will not be known until the 
official count is made in all the States. 

Moreover, in the canvass of 1872 reconstruction in the South 
had not been completed, and the votes of some of the Southern 
States were rejected. Then, too, at that time the Democracy 
was under the ban in the North, and many persons who would 
have been Democrats under normal conditions either refrained 
from voting or cast their ballots for the Republican candidates. 
In the election of 1900, however, the Democracy was under no 
such disabilities. It had an eloquent and magnetic candidate, 
made a brilliant canvass, and felt-confident of victory until the 
end. All this has to be taken into the account in estimating 
the magnitude of the Republican victory. 

But this reverse does not wipe out the Democracy. The out- 
look for that party—as in 1864, 1868, and 1872—was more than 
once darker than it is today. Two years after Grant’s victory 
in 1872 for President the Democracy swept tbe country in the 
Congressional canvass, and two years after that, in the Tilden 
campaign, the contest was so close that the electoral commis- 
sion had to be called in to settle the election ; and even then 
the Republican margin in the electoral college was only one 
vote, while the Democracy had a majority of 250,000 in the 
popular vote. Most of the time between 1874 and the end of 
the second half of Cleveland’s second term the Democrats were 
in control of the House of Representatives. 

But power brings responsibility, and no party did yet or 
ever will meet all demands to the entire satisfaction of all those 
who helped to put it in control. The Democracy, freed from the 
burden of the leaders who have recently led it to disaster, and 
restored to the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian ground which it 
held in President Cleveland’s days, will be able to take intelli- 
gent advantage of the shortcomings of its opponent, and again 
secure control of the government. Harrison, the Whig, carried 
nineteen States in 1840, as compared with seven which went to 
Van Buren, the Democrat ; but Polk (Democrat) beat Clay 
(Whig) in 1844, and Clay was personally the most magnetic 
party leader whom the country has known. The Democracy 
carried twenty-seven States under Pierce in 1852, as against 
four which went to the Whig Scott, but the new Republican 
party gained a plurality in the Congressional election of 1854, 
almost won the Presidency in 1856, and did win it in 1860. 

Under normal political conditions short periods of power for 
each party will be the rule. The recent election was the first 
time in twenty years in which the same party carried the 
country twice in succession. It is unreasonable to expect that 
any party will repeat a blunder like that just committed by the 
Democrats twice. The Democrats will avoid that mistake in 
the future. 

Freed from all responsibility for the management of affairs 
the Democracy, in a very critical time for the party in power, 
will be in a position to profit by every mistake, or semblance of 
a mistake, which the dominant party commits. The problems 
which confront the Republican party at the beginning of Mr. 
McKinley’s second term are numerous and delicate. It will 
have to meet the demands of the situation with rare judgment 
The states- 
manship of the Republican party in the next four years will be 
submitted to a severer test than any which it has met before 
since reconstruction days, with this difference, that the De- 
mocracy is in a far better condition to take advantage of Re- 
publican errors than it was then. A period of grave trial is 
opening for the Republican party. Some highly picturesque 
politics may be seen in the United States between this time and 
1904, 


The Wars of the New Century. 


THE wars of the new century are to be fought for trade and 
commerce. Battles for blood and vengeance, or to satisfy 
human passions, are things of the past. The struggle for the 
supremacy among nations, like the struggle for leadership 
among individuals, is now actuated by an ambition to be first 
in wealth, for in this utilitarian age wealth means power and 
control. The nation that stands foremost in this struggle on 
the opening of the new century is the United States. All of its 
great competitors in Europe regard with amazement its unin- 
terrupted advance to the front rank as a producer and seller. 
Germany especially, which has become an aggressive leader in 
the fight to control the world’s trade, regards with suspicious 
eyes the young giant across the Atlantic. 

We enjoy advantages which ought to make our supremacy 
complete. Some of these were recently pointed out in an in- 
teresting article which appeared in the Leipziger Tageblatt, the 
most prominent newspaper in Leipzig. The writer did not be- 
lieve that the American workman excelled in intelligence his 
German competitor, but he admitted the superiority of Amer- 
ican machinery, and said that the possession of a great amount 
of natural power—the ‘ white fuel,” as our water-falls are 
called—and of incalculable quantities of coal and ore, gave to 
the United States a vast and decided advantage. He suggested 
that Germany must look to the acquisition of new colonies to 
give it the required coal and iron-ore, and added that he recent 
acquisition of Kyao-chau, the richest ore and coal territory in 
China, was of paramount importance. The cheapening of trans- 
portation facilities by improving and extending Germany’s 
water-ways and the closing of favorable commercial treaties 
with foreign governments were also deemed to be of prime 
importance. 

The eagerness of Germany to lead in the trade competition, 
and the methods which it is considering, should stimulate the 
people of the United States to renewed efforts to maintain our 
supremacy. The improvement of our internal canal systems, 
the construction of an inter-oceanic canal, the rehabilitation of 


our merchant marine, are all elements of vital importance 
Nor do we lose sight of the fact that the eager demand for rich 
colonial possessions which is making itself manifest abroad 
may direct attention toward the South American republics, 
and some day, perhaps not in the far-distant future, lead Ger- 
many to challenge the permanence of the Monroe doctrine, 
with all that that implies of the possibilities of the greatest war 
of our times. 


The Plain Truth. 


It hardly seemed necessary for the courts to be called 
upon to decide the question whether an employer has a right 
to discharge an employ¢. There should be no more doubt 
concerning this matter than there is regarding the employé’s 
right to give up a place if he prefers for any reason to de so. 
But the Supreme Court of Illinois has formally decided this 
matter in a suit brought before it under an act passed by the 
Illinois Legislature in 1898 “‘ to protect employés and guarantee 
their rights to belong to labor organizations.” A contractor 
discharged a carpenter because he objected to the latter’s join- 
ing a local labor union. The court holds that the law in ques- 
tion is unconstitutional, and that if an owner cannot be de- 
prived of property without due process of law he cannot be 
deprived of any of the attributes essential to his personal 
rights, and these attributes include the right to terminate a 
contract with an employé. It is hoped that this sensible decis- 
ion will tend to put a stop to demagogic legislation promoted 
by politicians who are seeking to catch the labor vote and who 
care very little whether such legislation is constitutional or not, 
so long as it answer's the purpose of a vote-catcher. 


Our two surviving ex- Presidents, General Harrison and 
Grover Cleveland, have both created a stir in the public mind 
recently, the former by his unexpected but vigorous deliver 
ance on the question whether the Constitution follows the flag, 
and the latter by avery frank and timely call to the Democracy 
to return to its Jeffersonian principles. Both of these gentle 
men have always had the courage of their convictions. Mr. 
Cleveland proves this again by his recent frank discussion, in 
an address in Philadelphia, of the question of trusts. Speaking 
to the pupils of the Pierce School, Mr. Cleveland said that, 
while much was uttered in condemnation and defense of trusts, 
he could not help feeling that ‘‘the simple, natural, healthy, 
live-and-let-live conditions are worth perpetuating,” and that 
in attempting to win success one need not run a foul race nor 
treacherously disable bis competitors. Continuing, he said : 
‘*The world owes us just such a living as we can gain by hard 
work, the exercise of all our mental faculties, a scrupulous ad- 
herence to the rules of honesty, and a never-failing obedience 
to the dictates of enlightened conscience.” These are sound 
and sensible words, and they cannot be too vigorously im 
pressed upon the minds of our youth and also upon the minds 
of all who look with favor upon the tendency toward socialistic 
ideas which has been manifesting itself of late. 


Some corporations have souls, and the Christmas-tide gives 
them an opportunity to prove it. The most generous distribu- 
tion of Christmas presents made by any person or corporation 
in the United States was probably that by the American Ex- 
press Company, which gave to each of its 30,000 employés a 
brand-new five-dollar gold piece of the mintage of 1900. No 
distinction was made in the distribution, excepting*that it applied 
only to those who had been in the continuous service of the 
company for the twelve months of 1900. This bountiful recog- 
nition of the faithful services of its employés by the American 
Express Company will make the last year of the century mem- 
orable to at least 30,000 good people. Another substantial dis- 
tribution, and also a recognition of faithful services, was the 
payment by the Crane Company, of Chicago, to its 3,000 em- 
ployés of an amount equal to five per cent. of their wages 
during the past year. The amount thus given away aggregated 
over $100,000. The much-reviled ‘‘ plunderers” of Wall Street 
showed how big their hearts were by a distribution of $8,000 on 
behalf of the brokers of the New York stock exchange to their 
330 employés, while the consolidated exchange gave about 
$2,000 to seventy employés. The new century opens with 
many a dinner-pail a little fuller than it expected to be. 





Perhaps the most important question affecting the interests 
of the people throughout the country is that of taxation, and 
perhaps no question is less understood. Experience teaches 
thet there is none with which legislators are less qualified to 
deal. It is therefore a matter of interest to know that the New 
York Chamber of Commerce proposes to advocate before the 
Legislature of our State radical changes in the tax laws, in the 
interests of the business welfare of the greatest city in the 
greatest State of the Union. The exemption from taxation of 
mortgages and the reduction of excessive taxation on banks 
are among the objects which the Chamber of Commerce has in 
view, and its committee on taxation makes the novel sugges 
tion that, to a reasonable extent, the local-option principle in 
the levying of taxes in certain directions be adopted. Under 
such a law thecity of New York could be a tax district by itself, 
so that its municipal assembly could regulate the proportion 
ate assessments on real estate and personal property. Under 
such a law the interests of a great city like New York could be 
carefully safeguarded and conserved, and would not be over- 
looked as they have been by tax officials from interior sections 
who are not in touch with the larger cities. There can be no 
question that the statement of the Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee, in reference to the excessive taxation of banks, is justi- 
fied. It will surprise most persons to read that the banks in a 
recent year paid in taxes one-third of their net earnings, or 
something like five times the taxes imposed on other moneyed 
capital. The hardships of such unfair methods of taxation ope- 
rate to deprive many localities of banking facilities. The report 
of the taxation committee is signed by some of the best-known 
financiers of New York, including ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Charles 8S. Fairchild, Alexander E. Orr, and John Harsen 
Rhoades. 
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= No doubt many serious and dignified persons coming to 
America from foreign parts for a temporary sojourn have felt 
like using a gun on the 
jokers who have made 
free, after the American 
fashion, with their 
names and personal pe- 
culiarities ; but only 
one authentic instance 
s on record where the 
American propensity for 
fun-making at other 
people’s expense has 
caused a breach in our 
diplomatic relations 
with another nation. 
That happened in the 
case of Hadji Hassim 
Ghooly Khan, who 
came to Washington in 
1888, as minister from 
Persia. He was agifted 
and competent man, and 
all would have gone 
vell if he bad left a part, at least, of his name at home. As 
t was, ‘“‘ Hadji Hassim Ghooly Khan” was too much of a 
mptation for the cartoonists and newspaper jokers, and they 
roceeded to make merry over that cognomen in a way that 
irst amazed and then enraged the gentleman from Teheran. 
He protested at the State Department, but that only made the 
in wax more furious. Finally some one did him up in verse, 
n which the lines occurred— 





ISAAC KHAN MOFAKHAMED DOVET, 
THE NEW PERSIAN MINISTER, 


Hadji Hassim Ghooly Khan, 
A fine old fellow from Teheran. 

This was too much. Hadji packed up his five-and-ninety 
trunks, and without waiting to make even an official adieu, 
fled over sea, never toreturn. From that time until now Per- 
sia has been without a minister at Washington. This country 
has contrived to worry along without the assistance of Persia, 
but recently it has been deemed wise to resume the old relg- 
The new Persian minister arrived only a few weeks 
ago. His name, so far asdisclosed, is Isaac Khav Mofakhamed 
Juvet, @ combination that hasn’t a parti uiely funny sound, 
and therefore the owner of it will probably be permitted to 
livein peace. It is said that Minister Khan is very rich, and 
that he intends to establish a Persian legation at Washington 
that shall far outrival any of its predecessors in the magnifi- 
cence of its appointments and surroundings. 

=The Rev. Frank D. Gamewell, the hero of the siege of 
Peking, is a striking example of that peculiar genius of adapt- 
ability that marks the 
American people. Born 
in South Carolina, he 
was educated as a civil 
engineer at the Renssel- 
aer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and Cornell Uni- 
versity, but later was 
graduated from Dick- 
inson College, Pennsyl- 
vania, and entered the 
Methodist ministry, go- 
ing as a missionary to 
Peking, China, in 1881. 
His trouble at Peking 
was not Mr. Gamewell’s 
first experience with 
Chinese uprisings. In 
1884 he was appointed 
superintendent of the 
Methodist mission in 
Szuchuan, the great em- 
pire province in western China. Two years later the Chinese 
broke out, attacked and destroyed the mission property, and 
Mr. Gamewell, with his little band of missionaries, after sus- 
taining a siege of eighteen days in a Chinese yamen, succeeded 
in escaping, but only with their lives. This experience made 
Mr. Gamewell the first to appreciate the signs of the rising 
storm in Peking last spring, and it was due to his warning that 
all the missionaries were gathered in the Methodist compound 
in safety when it broke. His early training made him easily 
the leader in the construction of the mission defenses, and when 
it became necessary to abandon the mission and flee to the Brit- 
ish legation Mr. Gamewell was selected as cbief-of-staff to Sir 
Claude MacDonald, and placed in charge of the work of forti- 
fying the position held by the besieged foreigners. The build- 
ing and maintaining of all the barricades and fortifications 
during that long siege of fifty-six days were directed and super- 
intended by Mr. Gamewell. So apparent were his fitness and 
ability for this work that the military, who had first held back 
and rather objected to obeying a civilian, were glad to serve 
under this preacher -soldier. Sir Claude MacDonald, Major 
Conger, Dr. Martin, Mr. Morrison, the correspondent of the 
London Times, and all the others who were besieged, have 
praised in the highest terms his skill and energy. Colonel 
Scott, of the English relief force, after inspecting the works, 
said of Mr. Gamewell: ‘‘ He is worthy a place in the royal en- 
gineers ”; while Sir Robert Hart, quoting Dr. Arthur H. Smith, 
says that he was ‘‘a representation of limited omnipresence.” 
No man in Peking was so constantly under fire and so continu- 
ously exposed as was Mr. Gamewell, but he came through the 
siege untouched. It is acknowledged that to this missionary- 
engineer more than to any other one man do the besieged in 
Peking owe their preservation. 

=While the advancement of Lord Lansdowne to the post 
of foreign secretary in the British Cabinet awakened a storm 


tions, 





THE REV. FRANK D. GAMEWELL, A 
HERO OF PEKING. 


of disapproval in 
England, no one 
there or elsewhere 
has questioned the 
eminent fitness of 
Lady Lansdowne 
to preside as host- 
ess at state recep- 
tions. She is one 
of the most popu- 
lar, brilliant, and 
charming women 
in England, her 
popularity being 
based partly on 
the fact that she 
has always given 
largely of 
time, means, and 
energies to the pro- 
motion of charity 
and other 
work. Lady Lans- 
downe comes of 
the famous Scot- 
tish family of 
Hamilton, and is 
one of four sisters, 
all noted for their beauty and all now the wives of English 
peers. She married Lord Lansdowne thirty years ago in West- 
minster Abbey. They have since resided in Canada, where 
Lord Lansdowne was viceroy for a time, and later in India, 
where he served in a similar capacity. Lansdowne House is 
considered the finest of London’s palaces, and is the scene of 
many brilliant events in English society. The couple have 
four children, two sons and two daughters. The sons are now 
in service with the British army in South Africa, and Lady 
Lansdowne has been the chief organizer of a fund for the bene- 
fit of the wives and families of officers. 
=George von L. Meyer, the new American ambassador to 
Italy, is one of the best-known young men in New England 
Republican political cir- 
cles. His wealth and 
social standing, his 
grace and polish, will go 
a long way toward mak- 
ing the American em- 
bassy at Rome the 
Mecca of travelers frotr 
all the United 
States. Mr. Meyer 
comes from an old Bos- 
ton family, and is a 
merchant of high stand- 
ing. He was graduated 
from Harvard in 1879, 
and immediately en- 
tered the political arena, 
representing his ward in 
the city government, 
both as an alderman 
and a councilman, and 
later was sent to the 
State Legislature ; and 
in 1894, 1895, and 1896 was speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. At the time of his appointment he was the Massachusetts 
member of the Republican national committee, and during the 
recent campaign did much valuable work for the success of the 
ticket. It is sufficient to say of a Bostonian that he is a mem- 
ber of the exclusive Somerset Club, but Mr. Meyer is also an 
honored member of all the other gilt-edged social organizations 
of Beacon Hill and the Back Bay. He is an enthusiastic hunt- 
er, an expert yachtsman, and a prominent member of Newport’s 
distinguished summer social colony. Mr. Meyer is one of the 
earliest of American automobilists, and is a big stockholder in 
the New England Electric Transportation Company. Mrs. 
Meyer is a social leader in Boston and Newport and along the 
famous North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. She is a horse- 
woman of recognized skill, plays golf and all the other out-door 
sports, and will command admiration abroad as a type of the 
best American womanhood. 
=Sir Ernest Mason Satow, the new British minister in 
China, is a man who knows Oriental human nature, especially 
of the Chinese and Jap- 
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LADY LANSDOWNE, WIFE OF THE NEW 
ENGLISH FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
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GEORGE VON L. MEYER, THE NEW 
AMBASSADOR TO ITALY. 


anese sort, through 
and through. He has 
been under fire and 


smelt gunpowder. He 
lived in Japan through 
those terrible years of 
the ’sixties and early 
’seventies, when the 
Jo-i, the Japanese equiv- 
alent for ‘‘ Boxer” — 
that is, foreigner-hater 
and assassin—plied his 
work, and when for- 
eigners expected every 
day to be driven out of 
the country. A non- 
conformist, and spring- 
ing from a stock of the 
British middle class, he 
won bis way to the top 
by sheer force of merit. 
He went to Japan in 
1861 as student - inter- 
preter in the consular service, and with Mr. W. G. Aston be- 
gan those profound researches into the Japanese bistory, lan- 
guage, and literature which have astonished the native scholars, 
and thus pricked the bubbles of mythology ana fairy-tale that 
had passed among the Japanese for historic fact. Few know 
the Japanese language and the Chinese written character as 
does Mr. Satow. He might have been seen many a time in 





SIR ERNEST MASON SATOW, WHO SUC- 
CEEDS SIR CLAUDE MACDONALD AS 
BRITISH MINISTER IN CHINA. 


Tokio walking behind groups of townsmen, country-folk, or 
gentlemen, in order to capture for his note book choice expres- 
sions or peculiarities of language. He also served in Siam, at 
Montevideo, and in Morocco, but since 1883 bad been British 
envoy extraordinary in Tokio until last summer, when he was 
transferred as plenipotentiary to Peking, where he bas shown 
himself one of the master-minds in the negotiations. He knows 
just how much China is able to stand in the way of indemnity, 
and what demands which the Powers may make are (off the 
paper on which they are written) likely to be realized. Besides 
having one of the very finest private libraries of Oriental liter- 
ature known, Sir Ernest has remarkable collections of flowers, 
especially bamboo and chrysanthemum, for his recreation is 
gardening. He is unmarried. It is not likely that in ability 
and familiarity with the situation, the British minister will be 
second among his colleagues in Peking. 

Among the members of the royal families of Europe who 
have visited America in recent years, none has made a more 





PRINCESS ARIBERT, WHO WILL VISIT .AMERICA AGAIN 
NEXT SUMMER, 


pleasant impression or left behind more agreeable.memories 
than‘the Princess Aribert, of Anhalt, who spent some..weeks 
here during the last summer. As for the princess, she wa8 ob 
viously pleased with what she sawand heard in America, since 
it is reported, she will visit this country again next summer: 
The princess is the fourth daughter of Prince Christian, of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the Princess Helena, a daughtgr of 
Queen Victoria. She is therefore a granddaughter of the 
English sovereign. She married Prince Aribert of Anbalt in 
1891. Since her return to Europe from America a judicial 
separation has been declared between the princess and ber bus- 
band, owing to some difficulties between the two not made 
public. This was a very unusual proceeding among the im- 
mediate descendants of Queen Victoria, most of whom, like the 
English head of the family ‘ied hanpily and 


lived in domestic peace and pictures of the 

princess is from a photog! ‘ Niagara Falis iast 

summer. 

= The private secretary t rnor ¢ York is 

man of very much consequ¢ and at the cl eri 
um ite as impor 
, ’ sil 
tl ’ servic 
Mi ' land’s private 


secretary, Colonel Dan- 
iel S. Lamont, was after- 
ward a Cabinet officer, 
and is now a millionaire 
railroad magnate. Gov- 
ernor Flower’s  secre- 
tary, Colonel Williams, 
is ove of the chief man- 
agers of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit system. 
Governor Morton’s sec- 
retary, Colonel Cole, isa 
State railroad commis- 
sioner. The duties of 
the Governor’s secretary 
require not only great 
industry and a general 
knowledge of politics, 
but also rare diplomatic 


talent. Governor Odell has been exceedingly fortunate in se- 
curing a secretary possessed in an eminent degree of all these 
qualifications. He is Colonel James G. Graham. He was born 
in the town of Shawangunk, Ulster County, N. Y., on the same 
farm where bis ancestors have resided from a date before the 
Revolution. His parents removed to tke city of Newburg, 
Orange County, N. Y., when be was an infant, and he has 
lived there ever since. After obtaining his education in the 
public schools and the academy he entered the office of his 
father as a law student, was admitted to the Bar in 1885, 
and has practiced his profession in that city since then. He is 
a trustee of Washington’s headquarters at Newburg, and a ves- 
tryman of St. George’s Church, a member of the Powelton and 
City clubs of Newburg, and has been prominently identified 
with the Masonic fraternity. For the past two years he has 
represented the First Assembly District of Orange County in 
the State Legislature, serving with fidelity and great accepta- 
bility on the important committees on cities and insurance. 
We predict that Colonel Graham will be one of the most popu- 
lar secretaries to the Governor that Albany has ever seen. 





COLONEL GRAHAM, GOVERNOR 
ODELL’S SECRETARY. 

































‘THE EVER-READY AMERICAN IN CHINA- _COMPANY' VOLUNT"®RS URGANIZED UNDER COMMAND OF CAPTAIN FRANCIS HATEAWAY HASKELL BY THE AMERICAN 
RESIDENTS OF SHANU&AG, READY FOR AN EMERGENCY.—Photographed for ‘ Leslie’s Weekly” 


4N ARMY MULE-TRAIN WITH SUPPLIES COMING IN FROM TUNG CHAO. STACKS OF HAY ACCUMULATED FOR USE DURING THE WINT:R. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS JUST OUTSIDE THE FORBIDDEN CITY—THE FAMOUS GENERAL CHAFFEE'S NEW WINTER HEADQUARTERS AT PEKIN®. 
PORC “LAIN TOWER IN THE BACKGROUND. 


PREPARING FOR A WINTER CAMPAIGN IN CHINA, 


GENERAL CHAFFEE’S HEADQUARTERS- AT THE CHINESE CAPITAL, WHERE ARMY SUPPLIES ARE BEING ACCUMULATED. 
PHOTOGRAPHED By “ LesLin’s WEEKLY’S” SPECIAL ARTIST IN CHINA, SYDNEY ADAMSON.—{SEE Pace 31.] 





(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) ‘** ATTENTION a ‘* HUMP,” THE MASCOT OF THE BATTLE-SHIP AT THE MERCY OF THE BAGGAGE-SMASHER,. 
H. N. Packard, Saratoga, N. Y. *rowa.”—D. P. Hall, Tacoma, W. Gertrude Guilford, Shelbyville, Ill. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK.—Andrew Emerine, Jr., Fostoria, O. 





THE PRIZE PONY AT THE MINESOTA STATE FAIR. THE MASCOT OF THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ INDIANA” IS NO RESPECTER OF THE 
C. W. Warfield, Preageton - Tu. QUARTER-DECK.—Percy M. Reese, Baltimore, Md, 


OUR AMATEUkK PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 


{SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRA PHic ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.] 
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The Strenuous Life in China. 


Tye hard and strenuous life of the Chinese is well shown by 
tae pictures in this number of LEsLiIz’s. Under present condi- 
tions in China each community is compelled to produce and 
manufacture for itself whatever it needs, regardless of the fact 
that these things might be produced or manufactured better 
and cheaper in another part of the country. The chief reason 
for this lies in the present high cost of transportation. The 
commonest and, with the exception of the camel-trains used in 
the north, the cheapest method of transportation or travel is 
the wheelbarrow. This vehicle, with its single large wheel, can 
follow the narrowest paths and go almost anywhere. On one 
of them two men, one in front pulling and another bebind to 
guide and push, will move a load of about 400 pounds a distance 
of twenty miles a day, at a cost of twenty-five cents. 

Cheap as this is, considered from the point of wage for hu- 
man labor, it is still ten times more expensive than freight 
charges in this country. The result is that only the most val- 
uable ard least bulky products are able to pay for their car- 
riage any considerable distance. Thus, although China has the 
greatest coal deposits in the world, yet coal has never come into 
any very general use except where the mines have been devel 
oped along water-ways. In other places the cost of transporta. 
tion has been such that coal cannot be delivered as far as forty 
miles from the mouth of the mine for less than seven or eight 
dollars per ton, and such a price places it entirely beyond the 
reach of the people. The mass of Chinese are therefore com- 
pelled to use for fuel corn-stalks, twisted wisps of straw, weeds, 
chips, or refuse of any kind that will burn. The scavengers, 
who with their little baskets and forks scour the city streets 
and country highways, picking up even the straws and drop- 
pings from passing animals, have therefore become a prominent 
feature of Chinese life, and the hard necessities of the people 
may better be imagined than described when a group of these 
scavengers is seen struggling for the possession of a chip or a 
bit of fresh droppings. 

Probably a greater hinderance to trade than the high cost of 
transportation is the system of likin or transit taxes levied on 
all traffic which passes through the country. The whole empire 
is divided into tax districts, which practically levy duties on all 
goods transported through or into their territory. Tax-stations 
stand along the public roads like our old toll-houses ; the dis- 
tance between these stations varies according to the character 
of the country, but they average from thirty to forty miles 
apart. So heavy are these taxes that it is rare indeed that im- 
ported goods penetrate the country farther than the second tax- 
station. In addition to this there are many restrictions on cer- 
tain trades and industries, which amount to a practical prohibi- 
tionof them. The manufacture of salt is a government monop- 
oly in which private individuals are not allowed to engage. The 
great windmills which dot the salt plains are an illustration of 
that peculiar Chinese ingenuity which invents a thing for one 
purpose and never adapts it for another. The sails are set in 
a large frame to shift with the wind, but they have never 
learned to handle sails on their boats in the same manner. 

The mining of precious metals is also restricted by the gov- 
ernment, and for any person discovered at mining them with- 
out a government license, the penalty is death. The moving 
of grain from one province to another is not allowed for fear 
that the people, being so desirous of obtaining cash for their 
products, would sell them and starve themselves. The result is 
that each province must raise its own and do its own milling. 
It is on account of such conditions that certain products, like 
cotton and rice, are raised in northern districts, like Chibli, 
which is in the same latitude as New York. With every com- 
munity dependent on itself it is natural that Chinese industries 
should be carried on in the most primitive methods and on a 
diminutive scale, while the impossibility of manufacturing for 
export has confined labor to its limited home market, which has 
steadily grown less. This is the cause of the great cheapness 
of Chinese labor. 

The cheapest thing in the empire is a man, and the problem 
is not how to get the most work out of a man, but how can a 
given piece of work be divided so as to give the greatest possi- 
ble number of men a chance to make a day’s living out of it. 
Labor-saving devices are not, therefore, in demand in China. 
Grains are cut with-hand-sickles and threshed by treading out 
on earthen floors or beating over sets of bars. They are ground 
in mills made after patterns perfected 3,000 or 4,000 years ago. 
A heavy stone roller set in a frame is rolled over a stone table, 
the work usually being done by the older women of the family, 
whose eyesight has failed so that they are unable to do the finer 
work of spinning and weaving. When the grainis ground no 
fancy bolting-machines separate the flour from the bran. It is 
poured into a sieve, which slides back and forth over a box on a 
couple of rods. A man seated on a stool at one end of the box 
jerks the sieve back aad forth till only the bran is left. 

Cheap as Chinese labor is, wheat-flour made in this manner 
costs three or four cents a pound, and it is too expensive for the 
common people. For their use it is cheapened by being mixed 
with ground beans or kaoliang (red millet). The Chinese are 
large users of vermicelli, which they manufacture in a machine 
made by boring a large hole through a heavy piece of timber 
and nailing a piece of tin, well punctured, over the bottom of 
the hole. A block is then found to fit the hole, a long handle is 
attached to the end of the timber, and the loose block fastened 
to the middle of the handle. Raising the handle, the block is 
lifted out of the hole, which is then filled with dough and the 
block fitted back into the hole. By pressing down on the han- 
dle the dough is forced out of the perforations in the tin bottom 
in long strings, which are hung up on pegs in the sun to dry. 

Whatever the political consequences of the uprising in China, 
there can be little doubt about its effect upon the industrial de- 
velopment of the country. Foreign merchants have been most 
strenuous in their insistence upon the abolition of the likin 
taxes. While this will undoubtedly open up the markets of 
China, it will also bring the cheap labor of China in competi- 
tion with labor throughout the world. What this competition 
mears may be better understood when it is known that in some 
parts of China Chinese carpenters have proved themselves able 
to saw lumber by hand cheaper than it could be done with saw- 
mills, while at Kaiping, where the great coal-mines have been 





developed under English engineers, it has been found cheaper 
to bring the coal to the surface with Chinese labor than to use 
engines stationed at the very mouth of the mines and run with 
coal taken from them. The laboring classes throughout the 
world may well stand appalled at the prospect, and demand 
that this cheap Chinese labor be diverted into some new line 
where it will not compete with industries already established. 
G. M. W. 


The Christmas Visitor. 


, 
‘Can I give you a lift to the Corners * 
The old hoss is good for two ; 
It’s a matter of five miles, stranger, 
An’ the walkin’ han *t good, that’s true 
Put your satchel into the cutter, 
Pull the buf*ler up to your breast ; 
There’s a wind etirrin’ up in the valley, 
An’ a storm’s comin’ out of the west. 


‘* The folks have got ready for Christmas 
They always do that thing here; 
It seems to make all of us younger 
An’ better an’ better each year. 
They've got a big tree at the Corners 
Be’n trimmin’ it up all day 
With lots of nice things for the childern, 
An’ some for the folks that are gray. 
‘*Gee whiz! but this cold is a stinger, 
I reckon ‘twill snow before night ; 
That's proper, for Christmas hain’t Christmas 
Unless the trees blossom in white. 
I cal’late you're here on a visit— 
Some folks that you come out to see 
Say, ‘fore you go back to the city 
I'd like you to come an’ see me. 


**There’s somethin’ about your style, stranger, 

That *minds me of my boy, Joe ; 

"Bout your height an’ age, too, I reckon— 
My! what a big flurry of snow! 

Over yonder’s the home of the ‘squire ; 
Joe courted his daughter, but he— 

The ‘squire—was pesky upstarted 
‘Cause our politics didn’t agree. 


‘*The boy was as proud as a markee, 
So he went to the ‘squire an’ said: 
‘If I can’t have Lucy, why, Lucy 
No choice of your own shall wed.” 
Tken the ‘squire got hotter than pepper ; 
But Lucy, oh! Lucy loved Joe, 
She waved her hand out of the winder 
When the ‘squire said * Git out an’ go!’ 


‘Poor Joe! he came home in the starlight, 

His eyes they were wet with tears ; 

An’ he told us that Lucy had promised 
To wait for him all of the years. 

We were poor—an’ we're poorer than ever, 
But the ‘squire, he’s richer to-day 

Than he was when his heart made of marble 
Turned our Joe to the world, an’ away. 


‘Joe kissed us ‘ good-bye’ in the sunshine, 
An’ he went with his face to the west; 
But we're waitin’, an’ Lucy is waitin’ 
The boy that she loved as the best. 
Here’s the Corners ; perhaps they are watchin’— 
The folks you're expectin’ to see. 
I am turnin’ this way to my cottage— 
What's that ? you'll spend Christmas with me * 


* Well, mother will just be delighted— 
She likes to have me call her so, 
For she says that it brings the remembrance 
Of what she was called by our Joe. 
Here, mother, ’s a chap from the city; 
He's goin’ to spend Christmas—what’'s this ? 
Why, she’s huggin’ him close to her bosom, 
An’ he—why he gives her a kiss.” 
‘ H. 8S. KELiER. 


The New Century Revival. 


It has been the custom from 
time immemorial among the 
churches to begin each year 
with a concerted season of 
prayer. In pursuance and ex- 
tension of this plan it is now 
proposed to inaugurate the 
twentieth century with united 
effort for the conversion of 
souls. The man at the front 
of the movement thus far is 
William Phillips Hall, one of 
America’s best known young 
business men. At a recent 
meeting in the parlor of the 
Twenty-third Street Young Men’s Christian Association a na- 
tional central committee was appointed, with power to increase 
its number, as follows : 


Mr. John H. Converse, Philadelphia ; Mr. William R. Moody, East 
Northfield ; Mr. John Willis Baer, Boston; Mrs. Margaret Bot- 
tome, New York ; Rev. Daniel S. Gregory, LL. D., D. D., New York ; 
Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, D. D., New York ; Rev. Edward P. Inger- 
soll, D. D., Brooklyn ; General O. O. Howard, New York ; Rev. D. Asa 
Blackburn, D. D., New York ; Mr. George E. Bemis, New York ; Rev. 
B. Q. Denham, New York ; Mr. J. R. Banton, New York; Rev. Henry 
Mottet, D. D., New York ; Rev. Theodore S. Henderson, D. D., Brook- 
lyn ; Mr. John M. Cornell. New York ; Rey. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., 

ew York; Mr. James Talcott, New York; Rev. David James Bur- 
rell, D. D., New York; Rev. Joseph I Vance. D. D., Newark, N. J.; 
Rev. J. H. Carson, D. D.. Brooklyn ; Mr. H. M. Moore, Boston ; Rev. 
S. Parks Cadman. D. D., New York ; Rev. Cortland Myers. D. D., Brook- 
lyn; Rev. A C. Dixon, D. D., Brooklyn; Miss Mary McElroy, New 

ork ; General J. J. Estey, Burlington, Vt.; Rev. James B. Ely, Phila- 
delphia ; Mr. John §. Huyler, New York; Mr. D. W. McWilliams, 
Brooklyn ; Mr. Richard C. Morse, New York ; Mr. L. L. Doggett, Ph. 
D., Springfield, Mass. 


The next step in the movement will be the appointment of a 
national general committee, by whom 10va"-committees will be 
named in various cities, who, in turn, will choose subordinate 
committees to look after the outlying work. The plan contem- 
plates a union of all evangelical churches on distinctly evan- 
gelistic lines, in the preaching of sin, salvation through Christ, 
and in the presentation of God’s word as true without contro- 





THE REV. DR. BURRELL, OF 
NEW YORK. 






versy, and quick and powerful for the conviction and conversion 
of sinful men. The movement was outlined by Mr. Hall in the 
preliminary meeting on this wise : 

First—That a volunteer union of effort on the part of a 
selected number of representative ministers and laymen of each 
of the evangelical churches, and of leading representatives of 
each of the great Christian societies, would highly honor God, 
command the moral respect and interest of the nation, and more 
certainly insure the result desired. 

_ Second—That such union of effort be effected by persons as 
individual Christians, and,not as Official representatives of their 
respective churches and societies. 

_ Third—That but one ultimate object be had in view—the 
simple preaching of and witnessing to Christ and Hinf cruci- 
fied, for the regeneration of the unsaved and the sanctification 
of believers. 

Fourth—That the movement be founded upon the Bible as 
the Word of God, and upon the evangelical basis. 

Fifth—That by common consent all controversy be barred 
from the movement. 

Sixth—That the entire movement be carried on by the 
churches and Christian societies. 

Seventh—That it will be wise to form a preliminary commit- 
tee or league at once, to take up the questions of plan and scope 
of the work to be done, and to take such further action as may 
be necessary to perfect a practical working plan for the promo- 
tion of a national evangelical revival through existing organ- 
izations and agencies, 

It is believed that the plan thus indicated is so broad and 
irenic as to secure co-operation among all such churches as 
really desire a blessing. It is hoped that ministers will take the 
initiative in their respective fields throughout the country, con- 
ferring with each other everywhere, and calling their people 
together to pray for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The 
committee disavows all purpose of “ working up a revival,” 
but, believing that God is willing and the time propitious, they 
would follow the divine guidance, relying on the ancient in 
junction with promise : ‘‘Go in to possess the land ; for, thus 
saith the Lord, every place that the sole of your foot shall tread 
upon, that have I given you.” 

It is not proposed to organize new agencies for the prosecu- 
tion of the work, but rather to utilize existing forces by bring 
ing them together in co-operative effort ; and in this there is 
due an humble recognition of the fact that success in such a 
movement depends not on the will of flesh, but of God. ‘ Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 
Many letters have been received by Mr. Hall and those associ 
ated with him, giving Godspeed to the movement. The country 
needs it ; the church is ready for it ; the people will go half way 
to meet it, and God by a thousand promises is pledged to bless it. 


Pastor of the Marble Collegiate Reformed Church, Neu 
York, 


The Care of the Poor in Great Cities. 


A FOREMOST PROBLEM OF THE NEW CENTURY THAT THE 
BRIGHTEST MINDS MusT GRAPPLE WITH. 


No movement for the betterment of the world carried over 
from the nineteenth century into the twentieth demands a 
larger share of the thought, the energies, and the money of all 
who have any one or all of these things to give, than that aim 
ing at the improvement of the conditions surrounding the lives 
of the masses in our cities and towns. 

In a Conservative conference in London the other day, Lord 
Salisbury said that the housing problem was the most urgent of 
all the issues of modérn social reform. That is quite as true in 
America as it is in England. Iu many of our large cities, as 
well as in London, vast multitudes of people are compelled to 
live in tenements and other buildings constructed in defiance of 
almost every known sanitary law, and with surroundings ani 
associations destructive of pure family life and all other influ 
ences tending to sound morality and good citizenship. 

So far as these things go, the dweller in the city tenements is 
often in a far worse condition than the savage in his hut or bis 
cave. The latter at least may enjoy some privacy of life when 
he desires it, and pure air and water are not denied him; 
neither must he and bis family, whether they like it or not, be 
in constant contact and association with the most hideous and 
repulsive vices that disgrace and degrade humanity. But for 
the masses in our cities our boasted civilization has nothing 
better to offer than the tenement, where neither pure air nor 
pure water are obtainable, nor scarcely anything else which 
common decency and right living demand. Tenement blocks 
in New York where from ten to forty persons of all ages and 
both sexes are found herded vogether in small, filthy rooms, 
without light or ventilation, without beds or closets—blocks 
where there is not a single bath-tub nor a single square yard of 
ground space for a child to play in—these are things which make 
the surroundings of a Zulu savage seem enviable in the com- 
parison. That vices and crimes in the vilest forms known to 
man, hideous poverty, and loathsome disease should develop 
and increase under such conditions is not surprising. The far 
greater marvel is that so many actually survive the influences 
of such awful dens, and in spite of them rise to a pure and 
truly noble manhood and womanhood. 

Fresh facts and considerations bearing on this question of 
the tenement evil have been forced upon public attention re 
cently by the anti-vice crusade in New York, by the investiga- 
tions of the tenement-house commission in the same city, and 
by numerous other agencies. The testimony as to the enormity 
and extent of the evil here and elsewhere is ample and sufli- 
cient. The only question remaining is, how and by what 
means shall the evil be remedied? This is the task to which 
our men of wealth and large opportunities, our churches, both 
in their individual and in their federative capacities, our State 
Legislatures and municipal governments, should address them- 
selves with e ergy and without delay. 

In seekiug for preventive or corrective methods and measures 
& «cc? for all purposes there need be, fortunately, no great 
difficult, nor occasion for delay. Sufficient of these appear to 
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be already in existence, devised by philanthropic and reform 
agencies and tried and proved by actual experience.  Illus- 
trated articles appear in no less than three of our current 
periodicals showing what has already been accomplisbed in a 
practical but limited way toward clearing out the tenements 
and improving the conditions of life among factory operatives 
and other wage-workers. In one article Mr. Jacob A. Riis de- 
scribes the successful operation of the Baron de Hirsch col- 
onies in New Jersey, whereby a large number of tenement 
workers from the city have been lifted to a higher and hap- 
pier plane of living. In another Professor William A. Tolman 
tells the hopeful and happy story of what various wise and far- 
seeing employers of labor have done to promote the health, 
contentment, and general well-being of their employés. The 
Peabody-fund managers in London, and the Model Tenement 
and Suburban Homes Company in New York, have amply 
demonstrated by years of experience that only willful ignor 
ance and criminal greed are responsible for the erection of 
tenements in which decent and healthful living is impossible. 
They have shown that model tenements pay a reasonable return 
on the investment. Other practical ways of social betterment 
have been pointed out by the university and neighborhood set- 
tlements existing in various cities, by the church federations, 
and such agencies as the Educational Alliance in New York 
and the League for Social Ser'vice. 

The obvious and the most practical thing loft to do, there- 
fore, is to multiply some of these agencies and to enlarge and 
strengthen others with more workers and more money. The 
social settlement plan is one that might be profitably extended 
in every large city. If the existing laws relating to tenement- 
houses in New York were strictly enforced, little or nothing 
more would be needed in the way of legislation. Here is where 
the most imperative need of a better city government comes in. 

Beyond all else, there is need that our men and women pos- 
sessed of large wealth and all the wide range of power and op- 
portunity that wealth brings should do far more than they 
have yet done for the communities in which they have made 
their fortunes, and for the masses to whose labors they owe, 
directly and indirectly, all that they possess. The Hon. Abram 
S. Hewitt touched the core of this whole question of social bet- 
terment when he said, in a recent address, that ‘‘if the spirit of 
commercialism and greed continues to grow stronger—then the 
twentieth century will witness a social cataclysm unparalleled 
in history. It is only by the discountenancing of commercial 
ism and the spreading of altruism that we can safeguard jus 
tice, property, and liberty.” 

For policy’s sake, if for no bigher or better reason, all men 
of wealth and all large employers of labor will do well to heed 
the warning which Mr. Hewitt gives. Continuance in shame- 
ful and wicked extravagance, selfish disregard of the rights 
and feelings of wage-earners, indifference to the sufferings and 
hardships of the peor—these things, if allowed to go on as they 
do even now in this ‘land of liberty,” will plant still more 
widely and deeply the seeds of class hatred and social discon- 
tent, and cause the reaping of aharvest later on which the world 
will not soon be able to forget. is & Mi 


The Latest Entertainment Novelty. 


PLAYS WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR JUVENILE AUDIENCES ARE 
PROVING A HUGE SUCCESS AT THE CARNEGIE LYCEUM. 


It has come about that even the children have a theatre all 
their own in New York City. Itsprang from the English panto- 
mime, which, in the season of holly and mistletoe in London, 
holds young and old alike enthralled. A year ago a children’s 
theatre was essayed in this city. Its life was not long because 
of an error that the management now very frankly admits— 
that of presenting a play written too much in the spirit of the 
extravaganza. Boys and girls between five and fifteen are very 
earnest little people, who demand an intensely serious play. 

This season Mr. Franklin Sargent, head of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, who managed last year’s first at- 
tempt, has come to the front with a vastly better conception of 
what children want. His knowledge is based on experience. 
During the holidays the play. as delivered, has been ‘‘ The For- 
est Ring.” It depicts the woes of a mother-bear whose cubs 
have been caught by cruel trappers. Fairies, animals, and hu- 
man beings figure in the cast, and the interest of the little au- 
ditors has been intense from beginning to end of the rather alle- 
gorical play. A children’s professional orchestra, composed of 
the offspring of professional musicians, has added greatly to 
the zest of these performances. 

As far back as March, 1900, Mr. Sargent engaged a few dra- 
matic writers, who were asked to devote their best energies to 
the production of the kinds of plays that would delight young 
auditors. Three-act plays, with stories as sequent as those that 
thrill grown-up people, were called for, since it was recognized 
that children must be amused and their sense of appreciation 
appealed to. While ‘‘ The Forest Ring”’ has a serious purpose, 
it is full of amusing incidents. It has been found that both 
children and people of maturer age enjoy it. 

The second play in the series, going a little higher in the 
dramatic scale, is of still greater human interest. It is the real 
story of a boy’s life. It is called ‘‘ The Clown and the Locket.” 
In this there will be no fairies and no magic. It is all true to 
the life that the boy knows or believes. The plot hinges on the 
adventures of a boy in search of the locket that contains his 
mother’s portrait, and the moral purpose is to strongly awake 
the sense of love of mother in the auditor. Mr. Frank C. Drake 
is the author of this play, while William C. DeMille and Charles 
Barnard were collaborators of ‘*‘ The Forest Ring.” 

There is a third play, yet to be finished and staged. Neither 
the author nor the plot of this production has yet been an- 
nounced. Mr. Sargent wrote to the librarian of the public 
library of Boston, asking for the name of the juvenile book on 
historical topics most read. It proved to be a book dealing 
mainly with Lafayette’s share in the War of the Revolution, 
and, as the third play is expected to be strongly historical, it 
may safely be predicted that it will have Lafayette for one of 
its chief characters. 

No New York dramatic manager i> busier nowadays than 
Mr. Sargent. The children’s theatre is one of bis dearest hob- 





bies. The theatre itself, which has its confines in the Carnegie 
Lyceum, at Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, is daily 
besieged by children just before three P. M., the hour of open- 
ing. It is, of course, a theatre where children pay, just as their 
elders do at the other theatres. The surprising thing is that a 
great many “ grown-ups” also buy tickets and stay throughout 
the performance. There are no evening performances ; the 
matinée hour is set at three because experience has shown that 
this is the hour at which the most children can attend. While 
children whose parents who are able to pay are charged for 
their tickets, there is a larger ‘‘dead-head” list here than at 
any other theatre in the country. The little people who attend 
the different schools of the Children’s Aid Society have been 
welcome guests. The kindergarten of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety has had a field-day for its little charges. The kindergar- 
ten connected with the Fifty-fourth Street public school, and 
the classes of seven or eight other schools, have been looked 
after, while there is a constant search after other children who 
appreciate seats at such performances. 

One characteristic that doubtless explains much of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s success this year is a species of modesty that admits in- 
ability to understand the juvenile demand in plays without suf 
ficient experience with what pleases them. His play of the holi- 
days a year ago, ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer,” was proved to be a 
long way bebind the expectation of his young patrons. While 
the purpose was excellent, the working out of the plot was not 
satisfactory. Mr. Sargent thereupon went to work at a new 
idea based on lines of what the children wanted. Girls delight 
in fairies. Boys are not to be put off with namby-pamby stuff. 
They are gallantly willing to stand the introduction of fairies 
if there be provided also enough of ‘‘ meat.” In ‘‘ The Forest 
Ring” of this season the boys have displayed great enthusiasm 
over the bear. They demanded the real bear make-up, down 
to the front teeth. It was provided for them, and they cheered 

While it is admitted that the parent of this new children’s 
theatre in the Carnegie Lyceum is the English holiday panto 
mime, Mr. Sargent bas a strong ambition to make it mean much 
more to the children of New York. He believes that such a 
show-house can run through the dramatic season of every year, 
and that, as the children’s theatre, it may be made the medium 
of instilling into the young, as far as its influence reaches, all 
the fine principles and qualities desired in our boys and girls. 
One of the most interested visitors is Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
editor of St. Nicholas, who is looked upon as the best American 
authority in the matter of refined and wholesome entertainment 
for boys and girls. Mrs. Dodge has spent much time in watch- 
ing the play, and has offered many valuable suggestions. Among 
these has been one which has pleased Mr. Sargent more than any 
other, and that is the notion of having some one explain from 
the stage, before each act, the phases of the plot next to be 
brought out. 

Another great friend of the children’s theatre is the Rev. 
Madison C. Peters. He has attended several performances, 
and now, both from the pulpit and in his social intercourse 
with his parishioners, is warmly advocating the project. Other 
well-known New York clergymen have decided to follow in his 
steps. 

Not the least amusing sight is that of the audience itself. 
As soon as the doors are open the little folks rushin. Of course 
the ushers are expected to preserve order. Their task is far 
from being a sinecure. It is no fun to wait for the curtain 
to rise. These little people waiting to see a play must have 
amusement. They rush up and down the aisles playing tag 
until something happens. Some of the children appeal to the 
ushers ; ‘‘ Please, mister, can’t the band begin to play?” At 
the earliest instant the ‘‘ band ” does begin to play. After that 
there isa hush. The curtain ascends, and the play is on. From 
then until the final descent of the curtain the fall of a pin may 
be heard—except when the young auditors, quick to understand 
a hit, raise the racket of approval. When it is all over they 
file outside in haste and quickly disperse. But they feel better, 
these young auditors and the few old ones, for having put in an 
afternoon at the children’s theatre. KATE STACKHOUBE. 


The Winter in Peking. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


PEKING, December 1st, 1900.—Very few Americans were 
conscious of the existence of an army in the old days before 
the Spanish-American war. Sometimes an Indian campaign 
brought the fact into brief notice, and then it fell back into 
obscurity. Since the Cuban campaign much has been written 
about the American fighting man, but with characteristic dis- 
regard of the real article—the regular ; most of this stir has 
been about the volunteer. 

The position of the United States at the beginning of the 
twentieth century is vastly different from its position in the 
world’s affairs when President McKinley was elected for the 
first time. Geographical unity no longer serves the country as 
an excuse for refusing to maintain a regular army of presenta- 
ble proportions. The naval side of the problem bas already 
been vigorously atacked, and the sea power of the country will 
soon be adequate to the proper protection of shipping and isl- 
and interests. Let us hope that the country will awaken to the 
absolute necessity of having a standing army of at least 100,000 
men, which will barely suffice to hold the Philippines and Porto 
Rico and garrison the posts in the United States, allowing a 
large increase in the artillery branch for the proper handling 
of the coast-defense guns. 

In China our little army gives one a splendid chance of 
showing the people at home the forces which at all times are 
busily engaged transporting and supplying the troops, whether 
they be in Madison Barracks, Fort Riley, or Dagupan, or Pe- 
king. The quartermaster’s department of the army handles 
and transports all the supplies, the commissariat included. A 
depot quartermaster, where a large number of troops is sta- 
tioned, has certainly not the easiest task in the world. Major 
Byron has filled that difficult post in China during the cam 
paign. Here everything has been extraordinary—the method 
of landing supplies from the transports in the Gulf of Pe-chib-ti , 
the peculiar manner of Chinese river transportation; the par- 
tial use of the railroads; and last, the regularly organized 
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trains of four-mule escort wagons and Peking carts drawn by 
ponies, and camels, Ever since it was known that the Ninth 
Infantry, the Sixth Cavalry, and the battery of artillery were 
to winter in Peking a double problem has been thrown on the 
quartermaster’s department. Not only have the troops been 
supplied from day to day, but the great loads of supplies neces- 
sary to feed, clothe, warm, and shelter about 2,000 men and 
1,000 animals during different temperatures for six months 
have been steadily guided to one centre, and daily they are 
being stored with attention to compactness and preservation 
from the frost 

Seventy-eight four-mule escort wagons and 120 Peking carts 
make the trip from Peking to Tung Chao one day and load up, 
and return the next. The escort wagons alone carry 3,000 
pounds of supplies each trip. One hundred and twenty-eight 
camels go out to the coal-mines, which takes them a day, and 
on the following day they return, each with a load of 500 
pounds. These great beasts, as they come in stately proces- 
sion through the clouds of dust, the steady jangle of their bells 
keeping slow time to their heavy yet graceful walk, seem to be 
the spirits of peace. It was not until the guns were silent and 
the dead buried. and men and women bought and sold on the 
streets, that the camels came. Then the great burden-bearers 
of the East appeared, and now the coals that will warm the 
blue soldiers of the West are walking in on the same cushioned 
feet that carried tea to Russia and crossed the mountains and 
deserts from Peking to Cashmere. 

When the Chinese laid out the grounds of the Temple of 
Agriculture, and built these balls to propitiate the gods wiio 
look over those good things which mother earth brings forti, 
they thought little of the convenience of American soldiers who 
might by force of circumstances be compelled to live there. 
Yet a temple can hold commissaries. By a strange irony of 
fate the platforms of stone, which were built for grandeur, are 
just the right height to receive sacks of potatoes and cases of 
beef from the escort wagons. Pavilions can be walled up, and, 
with stones added, you have an excellent dining-room. A 
little glass and some rather large cracks calked up, and an 
other building—the florid presentation of an airy fiction—is 
brought down to the world of fact, and the clicking of type- 
writers and unpoetic references to ‘‘ invoices ” and ‘ ledgers’ 
add the last touches of the metamorphosis into a headquarters 
oftice. 

There was only one thing necessary to complete the discom- 
fiture of the Chinese gods, and the British did it when they 
adopted the Temple of Heaven and turned part of the grounds 
into a race-track ! 

The grounds of this agricultural park are very fine, and 
subdivided by great walls with copings of colored tiles into 
parks large and small, regular and irregular. The artillery 
have a fine grove, with beautiful evergreen trees that look like 
pine or yew, but I fancy are neither. In this inclosure are two 
squares bounded by low walls. Within are stone platforms. 
You can enter from the north, south, east, or west, and facing 
the poles and the rising and setting sun are four marble pilos 
which form the gates. The cavalry camp, regular and neat, is 
laid out in the next park. Here are great vases cut from solid 
dark marble or alabaster that would tempt museum commit- 
tees to loot, but the cavalrymen pass them by unnoticed. The 
Ninth Infantry has stil: another park to itself, and beyond 
this are other subdivisions in which are the quartermaster’s 
corrals, the cavalry corral, and the fields where the hay is 
stacked. Yet they all lie cheek by jowl, and so compactly do 
they fit, yet allowing plenty of space, that no two points in the 
camp are more than seven minutes apart. 

The buildings which General Chaffee and the headquarters 
staff will occupy as soon as General Wilson goes away are in a 
compound by themselves, at the back of which is the headquar- 
ters stable—a new structure made of wood frame covered with 
matting, and built along the compound wall. A great building 
of wood frame and matting is now being erected which, when 
finished, will hold sufficient grain for 1,000 animals for six 
months. In hand, as I write, the army has 1,200,000 pounds of 
native hay, and as much is now on the way from the United 
States. Yet for the stock here this hay is only three months’ 
supply! These figures will convey something of the machinery 
that is ever at work supplying the troops. The trained men 
who serve in this department are public servants of the first 
order, and yet their work is little recognized ; they are seldom 
covered with glory, but if things go wrong the blame is quick 
enough in coming. 

A first-rate bakery has been built and is daily turning out 
fresh bread. A butcher’s shop is running, which not only supplies 
the companies in bulk, but supplies choice cuts at retail prices. 
In the commissary large supplies of fancy groceries have been 
added, so that those who wish it can supplement the rather 
monotonous regular-issue ration by purchasing these from the 
sales-commissary. Specially-built stoves to burn coals have 
been sent out for the men; tents—in fact they were built after 
the China relief expedition was on its way here. A root-cellar 
has been dug out of the ground, and its long windows, paper- 
covered, fave the south and the sun to catch what little warmth 
it may shed when the mercury is below zero. In this all bottled 
goods which the frost could injure will be stored. 

Special wells thirty feet deep have been dug, which are to 
be fitted with steam-pumps, Four condensers are running to 
supply drinking-water to the command. It is not generally 
known that the United States Army has for years experiment- 
ed with different kinds of winter clothing suitable for wear in 
those army-posts where intense cold has to be overcome, such 
as the posts in Alaska. These experiments have produced good 
results, and combined garments of canvas and fur have been 
adopted, which, together with specially heavy all-wool under- 
clothing, render the men as nearly cold-proof as clothing can. 
Supplies of this special arctic clothing are now on the way, and 
before the severe weather sets in the men wili be thoroughly 
equipped to stand the coid. 

Everything has been done to make this camp—which is to 
be called Camp Riley, in honor of the dead artilierist—a model 
one, to make the men as comfortable as can be, and, incident- 
ally to illustrate that Uncie Sam can make a first rate mili- 
tary showing when he makes up his mind to do it. 

SYDNEY ADAMSON, 





3. BOOTH-TUCKER AND COLONEL T. HOLLAND DISTRIBUTING COOKING FOOD FOR THE POOR IN THE MADISON SQUARE KITCHEN, 
BASKETS TO THE POOR. 
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THE CROWD EXTENDING FOR BLOCKS WAITING FOR THE OPENING OF MADISON SQUARE GARDEN ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


THE GREATEST CHRISTMAS DINNER OF THE CLOSING CENTURY. 


NEARLY TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND POOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN ABUNDANTLY PROVIDED FOR BY THE SALVATION ARMY AT THE MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK.—PHoroGRaPHED FOR ‘“ LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY” BY ITS SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DuNN.—{SEE PaGE 34.) ) 





A VERMICELLI FACTORY, WITH STRINGS OF VERMICELLI DRYING IN THE PUMPING SALT WATER BY WINDMILL POWER INTO EVAPORATING PANS, 
BACKGROUND, 


CHINESE WOMEN GRINDING CORN BY SLOW AND ANCIENT PROCESSES. 


STREET SCAVENGERS GATHERING AND.SAVING LITTER AND REFUSE IN THE THE CUMBERSOME WHEELBARROW, WHICH IS THE CHIEF METHOD OF 
PUBLIC STREETS CONVEYANCE FOR HEAVY TRANSPORTATION IN CHINA TO-DAY. 


OLD-FASHIONED AND UNPROGRESSIVE CHINA. : 
ILLUSTRATIONS WHICH REVEAL THE Ct MBERSOME METHODS OF LABOR THAT PREVAIL IN ONE OF THE GREATEST AND OLDEST EMPIRES 
OF THE WORLL. -PHOTOGRAPHED ror “ LesLin’s Weexty” By Mrs. H. J. Bostwick.—{SEE PAGE 30.] 
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An Observant Traveler’s: Notes 
on a Voyage Across the Atlantic. 


ON BOARD “‘ DEUTSCHLAND,” December 17th, 1900.—On a 
brilliant December morning the great Deutschland lay at her 
wharf, at Hoboken, and crowds of passengers and their friends 
performed all sorts of acrobatic feats in avoiding trucks, car- 
riages, and porters, in an obstacle race for the gang-plank. 
Why—in a mental bracket right here—will not the steamship 
companies, which spend such fabulous sums to make floating 
palaces of their ships, not spend a little more to make comforta- 
ble, if not luxurious, the waiting-rooms at their docks? When 
one departs it is not so material, for the stay on land is short, 
but when one arrives and his friends are assembled to receive 
him, usually, and almost necessarily, long before the ship is 
docked, as a matter of courtesy to him they should be well 
housed ; but when he himself puts foot on land it is due to him 
as a matter of right, and especially to his family, if he have one, 
that he have a place to rest, in comparative comfort, while his 
luggage is being discharged and examined by the customs offi- 
cers. As it is now, they all stand about in a shed or barn-like 
building which in winter is most dangerous with its draughts, 
and at all times with rushing porters and trucks. 

But to resume. The great Deutschland lay at her wharf 
ready to make her flight into areas of water that are charted 
and known, but through an atmosphere of wind and tempera- 
ture always unknown. There is at the last moment the usual 
confusion and chattering and nervous excitement, and the words 
‘* good-bye,” ‘au revoir,” and ‘‘auf wiedersehen” echo along 
the corridors and salons. It seems that life is one continual 
‘*hail and farewell’”—that the atoms of humanity are being 
continually attracted to each other only to be repelled. At last 
the bugle sounds, the sheep are separated from the goats, the 
great body of this leviathan of the deep moves slowly away from 
the pier where friends are assembled to wave their farewells, the 
handkerchief alternating as a mute substitute for the human 
voice, and as the receptacle of tears for ‘‘ the departed.” And 
we go down the splendid bay, past the headlands, out into the 
open sea, on that route which has been followed so often by 
great ships that the sea should be almost furrowed by their 
prows. 

We are heading direct for Plymouth, England, but under 
what different conditions from those our forefathers, on a still 
wintrier December in 1628, sought for the Plymouth of their 
hopes. How good it is to tive in these days if one must travel 
by sea! When we complain of wet decks, of rolling, boisterous 
seas, of a poor beefsteak, and of a slow passage it might temper 
our impatience if we thought of those other days when hard- 
ships were real. But this is a digression. We first engage 
steamer-chairs, then negotiate with the dining-room steward, 
the true ‘‘ autocrat of the breakfast-table,” for seats in the 
dining-salon, it being very important to be well placed in this 
respect. To have congenial, witty, and merry table compan- 
ions is half the battle of asea voyage. To sit alongside of stupid 
or commonplace people is an intellectual ma/-de-mer, If one is 
so situated he should ‘‘ turn the table” on his companions by 
migrating to some more entertaining environment. Next we 
make a tour of the decks to look over the passengers, who, if 
they were thoughtful of the pleasure and curiosity of their fel- 
lows, would label themselves with placards announcing their 
names, ultimate destination, and object of their voyage. A few 
details of their past lives would not be deemed amiss or a pre- 
sumptuous gratuity to our ‘‘ bureau of information.” 

But we find out a great deal about them from deck gossip. 
Each person is more or less a ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,” trying to 
discover who is who and what is what. We learn, for exam- 
ple, that those two ladies are en route to Pau for a little golf 
and hunting ; that that lady and her daughter and gir] friend 
are off for Berlin to study music and German. Here is a man 
convalescing from a fever, bound for Egypt ; there a woman, re- 
covered from an operation, accompanied by her husband, chil- 
dren, maid, and physician, going to the south of France for the 
winter. That man yonder expects to join his wife in Paris, on 
their way to India ; this man is running over to make a flying 
visit to his daughter, who is in school in Paris, and his wife, 
who is guarding her. There goes a man who is reputed to be 
a gambler, who, with several confederates, is supposed to be 
‘‘ working” the smoking-room to catch unsuspecting poker- 
players who wish to while away the time with an innocent 
game ; another is on his way to the little villages of the Vosges 
Mountains to buy hand-made lace. That couple, so rarely seen 
on deck, and then only for an airing, have just been married 
ata fashionable function in New York. And so we might go 
on and catalogue every one on board, if we only knew. What 
a microcosm, what a human kaleidoscope, it all is! Here are 
all these human beings, cooped up in a narrow compass, ready, 
as soon as they get ashore, to scatter to the uttermost corners 
of the earth on the most diverse missions, bent on business, on 
pleasure, on study, on recreation, on health, on visits to the 
‘*old home,” to spend the holidays with loved ones, and per- 
chance, in some sad instances, to minister to those distressed in 
mind or body. 

After the first inventory of the passengers’ dress the process 
of transformation begins, and then the garb of the city gives 
way to that of the sea. Men have but little latitude in raiment, 
but women can, and generally do, metamorphose themselves. 
Some have good taste in wearing gowns and wraps both be- 
coming and suitable to the condition of the elements ; but it 
must be confessed that many, by putting incongruous or unbe- 
coming things together, make positive ‘‘ frights ” of themselves. 
The ‘' fine feathers” have to go, but as soon as the haven is in 
sight one may be sure that the decks will glow with all the 
color and beauty of a combined garden and aviary. But 
along! After making all preparations for a life of a week on the 
ocean wave we find that the shores of our great republic have 
receded from view, and we are in the hands of the captain, the 
mariner’s compass, and ‘God, who, one might literally say, 
holds us in the hollow of His hand. 

As we find ourselves thus cut off from our native element, 
and as we see fish- and bird-life at home on, in, and above the 
great waves, we see one of man’s limitations—be is not am- 
phibious. He is not the lord of all creation—not, at least, of 





the sea, though he may be of the land. He can construct great 
engines, incase them in steel and wood, and force them through 
the water by the mighty pressure of steam and sail, but he is 
out of his native element as much as he is in the air, which he 
can navigate, it is true, though at present much more imper- 
fectly than he navigates the waters. We turn our thoughts in- 
ward on our vessel—on the immense weight in the water ; on 
our faith that the workmen who forged and wrought the ma- 
chinery and hull left there no dangerous flaw; that the mar- 
iner’s compass will not ve deflected from its Arue pole ; that no 
hidden iceberg or derelict shall bar our passage ; that no cy 
clone shall grasp us and twist our ark of refuge into old junk, 
as in the Galveston storm ; that the engineer shall not go mad, 
and that the captain may be sober on the bridge. The chair of 
a steamer is a place for reflection ; there are almost no distrac 
tions. A ‘ship that passes in the night,” with its gleaming 
lights, or a white sail detected on the day’s horizon, may for a 
moment waken one from his musings, but the voyage is monot- 
onous, restful, and conducive to thought. No letters or tele- 
grams pursue ; no newspapers or personal duties engage the 
mind. To men jaded with cares and affairs, or to invalids 
tired of the noises of the land and seeking a change of air and 
scene, a sea-voyage is an undoubted boon. There may be the 
highest exaltation of pleasure as one bowls along on a sea shim- 
mering in sunlight or moonlight, like a bird on the waters, but 
there may come an equally great depression of spirits, worse 
than mere ennui, when the tempest in the ‘‘ roaring forties” 
lashes the vessel, with its port-holes and hatchways closed, and 
she lurches and plunges, rises and sinks, in her battle with the 
Titanic forces of both wind and wave. It is man’s triumph to 
cope with the storm. 

The vacancy of most minds is attested by the general interest 
in the slightest passing event on shipboard. A woman, for ex- 
ample, sprains her ankle and you have a subject of conversa- 
tion for half a day, each speaker giving an account of how it 
was done and how it could have been avoided, followed by the 
recital of other incidents of a similar character encountered in 
previous voyages. Many persons naturally get sea-sick, which 
is not a commonplace sensation by any means. It is the apoth- 
eosis of misery, but it certainly does divert the mind of its vic- 
tim from all other thoughts, in which respect it may be consid- 
ered by philosophers as restful to the miud, and by physicians 
as a favorable exercise for the liver. Such persons feel very 
much toward the port of destination as did the tramp who reg- 
istered at a hotel. The clerk asked him if he wanted a room, to 
which he replied, ‘‘ No”; if he wanted a meal, likewise ‘‘ No.” 
‘*Then,” said the clerk, ‘‘ what do you want?’ To which he 
replied, ‘‘ I merely want to arrive.” That is a popular senti- 
ment with most voyagers, hence the demand for ‘‘ ocean grey- 
hounds.” 

On land, where people have plenty of exercise and a variety 
of amusements, Owen Meredith’s lines about “living without 
friends and living without books, but where is the civilized man 
who can live without cooks?” are truer than atsea. Cooks, 
kitchens, and their products—and smells—do not, as a rule, ap- 
peal to popular imagination or sentiment on shipboard. Friends 
and books are a greater solace. Women read more than the 
men, but the latter have a resource denied to women—the smok- 
ing-room and its new companionships. Men sit around tables 
and in a most unconventional manner fal? into conversation 
with each other, to relieve the tedium of the hour. And then 
there are cards, and pools on the ship’s run, smoking, and the 
drinks of all nations. Thus the variety, as well as the inde- 
pendence, of life to a man on a great ocean liner is greater than 
that enjoyed by a woman. While men feel and, perhaps, boast 
of this superiority over women, in the means of enjoyment, the 
former have to pay for it by their labors in producing by their 
hands and brains the railways, ships, shops, instruments, and 
implements of war, trade and pleasure. -Men are for utility ; 
women for grace, beauty, love, and devotion. The world is or- 
ganized largely for women, after all, and men are but their 
agents, if not their slaves. 

But for the natural somnolence produced by salt air, the sea 
would be the ideal place for study. The mind, being free from 
distraction, is in a better condition to concenuate ona given 
subject. But the desire for rest of mind as well as body pos- 
sesses most ocean travelers, and but few utilize the opportunity 
by any attempt at serious literary work or study. My own 
opinion is, that after all, gentle music, played in our libraries, 
which otherwise are silent, would act as a more gentle stimu- 
lant to lofty thought than absolute stillness on land or sea. Let 
one think of how his imagination flies off into space and roams 
the realms of thought when he hears some superb musical cre- 
ation rendered by a master’s hand, and the force and truthful- 
ness of this proposition may become more manifest. What a 
delightful sensation it is to be awakened from slumber by the 
sounds of music, as are the passengers on German boats on 
Sunday mornings by the band, which, about seven o'clock, 
plays religious hymns! They put one in a devotional as well as 
sentimental condition of mind, and one feels that if there is any 
poetry in his nature it must be brought out if the strains would 
only last long enough for him to waken his muse. 

But enough of this—of impressions of the seas—for, though 
a frequent voyager across the billowy wastes, I do not know all 
their changing moods, especially not the terror of shipwreck or 
accidents that threaten disaster. Such experiences must try 
men’s souls and make the survivors forever timid about vent- 
uring again on the treacherous bosom of the vasty deep. Land 
is in sight, our voyage is over, and we shall soon be speeding on 
iron instead of ocean pathways, and looking at the white caps 
of the nurses in the Bois de Boulogne instead of gazing at the 
white-caps of the great Atlantic, which, as my friend, the am: 
bassador to France, General Horace Porter, says, have an equal 
power to make him sea-sick, the former by association. One 
need not have dreaded more the ‘‘ white caps” in the ‘‘ Gentle- 
man from Indiana.” GEORGE RUTLEDGE GIBSON. 


An Interesting Fact. 


In a recent address at the Montefiore Home for Chronic In- 
valids, in New York, Mr. Andrew Carnegie made one of his 
happiestshits in a resemblance which he drew between the Jews 





































































































and the Scots, two races so unlike in many respects. In Lon 
don, be said, they were contending which of the two, Scot or 
Jew, would control the most banks and other financial institu- 
tions, and the same rivalry was going on between Jews and 
Americans. In the realm of song, he said, Scot and Jew were 
brothers. Apropos of this is the statement made in an English 
journal, based on careful inquiry, that the Scots and the Jews 
have contributed more eminent men to England during the 
Victorian era, in proportion to their sumbers in the total pop- 
ulation, than any other nationalities. 


Our Great Blunder in China. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


chambers of commerce in every Chinese port have begged for 
its removal. The first and chief demand made upon China in 
punishment for the recent troubles should have been the com- 
plete abolition of all these likin or transit duties. The com- 
merce of the world demands the abolition of the system, yet 
here are the Powers, in the very first demand upon China, 
making themselves interested in its preservation ; proposing to 
pay themselves out of a tax, the imposition of which is already 
the greatest hinderance to the expansion of their trade ; accept- 
ing it as security for a debt due them when the total revenue 
it produces is so small that it offers no security at all, and if 
the tax is increased the increase will absolutely prohibit the 
importation of goods beyond the limits of the treaty ports. 
Surely Chinese ingenuity could have invented no more cun- 
ning plan to confound their despoilers and secure the complete 
closure of the empire to foreign trade. If the Chinese are not 
entitled to credit for this cunning, there is but one other Power 
that can be. Russia alone is interested in keeping China closed 
from the East while she works unobserved from the West. If 
it is not too late the Powers should move at once to correct this 
gigantic blunder. Better abandon all hope of indemnity than 
to attempt to collect it by a plan which will close China until it 


The Greatest Free 
Christmas Dinner. 


THE SALVATION ARMY CAUSES A HAPPY AND NOTABLE 
SCENE AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


THE last Christmas festival of the nineteenth century was 
celebrated nowhere in a spirit more in keeping with the time 
and with accompaniments of a more impressive and inspiring 
character than in Madison Square Garden, New York. The 
exercises here were in charge of the Salvation Army, and were 
carried out on a scale of tremendous proportions. The feature 
of the celebration was the distribution of substantial Christmas 
dinners to the poor of the metropolis. For weeks before the 
happy day the Salvation Army was engaged in raising money 
for this purpose, chiefly by means of collections received in lit- 
tle iron kettles set up on the street corners and watched over 
by representatives of the army. About $8,000 was raised in 
this way, and spent in food supplies. 

First in order in the Madison Square Garden on Christmas 
morning was the distribution of food in baskets to families. 
Commodore and Mrs. Booth-Tucker took personal charge of 
this distribution, and gave out the supplies themselves. Over 
5,000 baskets were distributed, each of which contained a din- 
ner for five persons, thus affording Christmas to at least 25,000 
persons. 

But the greatest event from a spectacular point of view was 
the free-for-all dinner at the garden in the evening. Fifty im- 
mense tables were spread for this purpose, occupying nearly all 
the floor-space in the vast amphitheatre. On these tables, 
spread with snowy linen, was heaped an apparently limitless 
supply of roast turkey, cranberry-sauce, pies, and other whole- 
some and delicious viands good for hungry people. About 4,000 
persons sat down at these tables and ate their fill. Both sexes 
and all ages were represented in the multitude, the children 
predominating. After the dinner the guests were treated to 
other delights, including music by a brass band, vocal music, 
kinetoscope pictures of Santa Claus, stereopticon views of Ober- 
ammergau, and others illustrative of Salvation Army work in 
various parts of the world. Last of all was a prayer-meeting 
led by Commander Booth-Tucker. 


A Privilege 
THROWN Away ENTIRELY. 


It is curious to observe how hard it is for some people to 
give up coffee-drinking after they have become at least half 
satisfied that it is the cause of their ill-health, but it becomes an 
easy task to give it up when one takes Postum Food Coffee in 
its place, providing, of course, that Postum is made according 
to directions, for then it has the rich, beautiful color, and a 
satisfying taste, while the rapid improvement in health clinches 
the argument. 

A young lady at Cambridgeport, Mass., says: ‘‘ When it 
was shown to me plainly that my ill-health and excessive nerv- 
ousness was largely due to the coffee habit, I realized that I 
must give it up, but it was next tc impossible todoso. How- 
ever, | made the trial and took Postum Food Coffee, with the 
mental reservation of the ‘ privilege,’ as I termed it, of drink- 
ing coffee once a week. 

‘* Little did I dream what a true friend Postum was-’stined 
to become to me. The old stomach trou>!> tc.0, the nervous- 
ness vanished, and yu d, nature}, uealthy sleep came to my re- 
lief. In less than six months I felt like another person, I was 
so well and happy. 

‘“‘The ‘reserve privilege’ in regard to using regular coffee 
was thrown to the winds. I have not the slightest desire for 
it ; in fact, I very much prefer my Postum to any coffee.” 
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Captain Hall and the Great Key to 
Peking’s City Gate. 


AMONG the heroes who distinguished themselves in the des- 
perate defense of the legations in Peking was Captain N. T. 
Hall, of the United States Marine Corps. Captain Hall was 
sent with a detachment of marines to the Methodist Mission 
compound, just within the great Hata Gate, where all the 
American missionaries of Peking were gathered with their na 





























CAPTAIN HALL AND THE GREAT KEY TO PEKING. 


tive converts. Captain Hall directed the defense of the mission 
until after the killing of Baron von Ketteler, when he decided 
that the mission premises were untenable, because of the fact 
that they lay so close to the city wall and were so easily com- 
manded from its top. It was Captain Hall with his little de- 
tachment of marines that guarded that wonderful procession of 
missionaries and native Christians that marched out of the 
Methodist mission on the morning of June 20th and wended 
their way down Filial Piety Alley, across the great street from 
the Hata Gate, over to the British legation. While in charge of 
the defenses at the Methodist mission the first outbreak of the 
Boxers occurred. The Boxers had compelled the keeper of the 
city gate to open it for them, and they swept through it into 
the northern city to the Methodist Street Chapel, which they 
burned. Captain Hall, with his detachment of marines, charged 
on the Boxers and dispersed them, and in order to prevent an- 
other such raid, Captain Hall demanded and secured from the 
Chinese gate-keeper the great key to the city gate, and there- 
after, while the mission was held, the gate was only opened by 
the consent of Captain Hall. The picture here taken in the 
Methodist mission shows Captain Hall holding the key to the 
city gate. After the wounding of Captain Myers, Captain Hall 
succeeded to the command of the American detachment, which 
held the top of the city wall, a position without which the be- 
sieged legations of Peking would almost certainly have fallen. 
This position was abandoned temporarily, under the impression 
that it was untenable. 


The Army Canteen as It Really Is. 


THaTt LITTLE UNDERSTOOD AND MuvucH DISCUSSED INSTITU- 
TION AS SEEN AT GOVERNOR’S AND BEDLOE’S ISLANDS. 


To begin with, in discussing the army ‘‘ canteen,” it must be 
stated that there is no such institution in the army. There is 
no record of a *‘ canteen” on the rolls of any regiment. The 
term is merely a popular one that does not exist officially. In 
the army the thing that is known as the “‘ canteen” is technic- 
ally described as the ‘‘ post exchange.” The exchange is a sort 
of soldiers’ store, wherein everything that the soldier wants, 
outside of what is issued to him along with his pay, is sold to 
him. A portion of the soldiers in every regiment wishgbeer 
once in a while, and the beer istherefore soldto them. It isover 
the sale of this particular commodity that so much war by 
voice and pen has been waged. 

Almost without exception line officers in the army favor the 
canteen branch of the army post exchange. Their approval 
is based on experience. Archbishop Ireland recently gave his 
testimony before a Senate committee in Washington in favor 
of the canteen. He offered bis opinion, based on what he had 
seen of life at the larger American military stations, and nota- 
bly that at Fort Snelling, near St. Paul, Minn., that the can- 
teen was a true conservator of temperance. At the army can- 
teen beer is the only alcoholic beverage sold. The other drinks 
come under the head of ‘ soft stuffs.” Whiskey is tabooed. It 
would require a great deal uf beer to intoxicate any one of the 
fine, lusty young fellows who are physically perfect enough to 
pass the army entrance examination. Moreover, the canteen is 
always in charge of one or more officers. The soldier who 
showed any capacity or inclination to become intoxicated on 
beer would quickly find his opportunity to buy cut off. 

In New York Bay there are two important military stations, 
one at Governor’s Island, which is also the headquarters of the 


military district, and the other at Bedloe’s Island, where nev-- 


ly-enlisted men are taught the first work of a soldier’s life. At 
both of these stations there are canteens, yet on neither of these 
islands is intoxication ever produced at the canteen. The men 
who once in a while become drunken find the necessary mate 
rial over in New York, Brooklyn, or Jersey City. At Bedloe’s. 


- Island the canteen is to be found in the little building set apart 


There are four small rooms. In one of 
In the next room soups, chow 


In the third room post- 


as a post exchange. 
them beer and tonics are sold. 
der, and oysters are sometimes served. 
age stamps, stationery supplies, gun oil, shoe-laces, corps badges, 
tobacco, candy, etc., are dispensed. The fourth room contains 
tables at which chess, checkers, dominoes, and cribbage are 
played. Here, also, are files of the leading periodicals, always 
including LESLIE’s WEEKLY and Judge. In this latter room 
the men gather more than in any other, and here many a dull 
hour of garrison life is made brighter. Slight profits are earned 
on everything sold here, beer included, and all these profits are 
turned over for the benefit of the men. Most of the profit goes 
to supply the mess table with luxuries that army regulations 
do not provide. Very likely some money is wanted for the pur 
chase of gymnasium apparatus ; 
is made out of the canteen profits. 
From reveilie to taps, men are passing in and out of the post 
exchange. others call for 
ginger-ale or soda; the greater number of the men call for 
nothing at all in the way of liquid refreshment, but pass on 
into the fourth room to smoke, look over a periodical or paper, 
or take a hand at chess or cribbage. It is not within the recol- 


in that case an appropriation 


Some stop to buy a glass of beer ; 


lection of any officer now serving on Bedloe’s Island that any ° 


soldier ever became intoxicated at the canteen. A soldier who 
wanted to go to that length would be ejected before inebriation 
could occur. 

Over on Governor’s Island the social and educational advan- 
tages are to be found in the building lately opened by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
considerable distance from the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building. At any hour of the day or evening the greater 
crowd will be found in the latter establishment. 
is located in a romantic old casemate of Castle William, which 
has stood for nearly the entire century. Here, as at the post 
exchange on Bedloe’s Island, and at every other canteen in the 
army, beer is the only liquid sold that contains alcohol. Sol- 
diers come in for a glass or two, drink, and pass out. 

There is no drunkenness here. The soldier who was found to 
be over-induiging would be asked to walk out. If he refused, 
the guard is always handy in case of call. There is no bois- 
The sense of 


There is also a canteen, at 


The canteen 


terousness ; there are no questionable songs. 
decorum and discipline that makes our American * regular’ 
the splendid fellow that he is prevails here as thoroughly as it 
would in the adjutant’s office or at the guard-house. 

The officers argue that the closing of the army canteen 
means only that the soldier will be driven, when thirsty, to the 
nearest saloon outside of the reservation. In the saloon he can 
drink without limitation, mix with the worst company, and 
get in such condition that his awakening will be at the police 
station. From a ten years’ acquaintance with the army at 
home military stations, on the frontier, in Cuba, and in the 
Philippines, the writer is led to believe that in no way can the 
cause of sobriety among the soldiers be so well served as at the 
well-regulated army canteen. Only the purest beer is sold. At 
the outside saloon the soldier is apt to get the vilest liquors. 
Only the saloon-keeper would profit by the abolition of th- 
army canteen. Under the present system the profits that ac- 
crue from the soldier’s thirst go back into his own pocket in one 
way or another. H. IrnvinG Hancock. 


Religion in the Heart of Africa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., December 30th, 1900.—In the heart 
of Africa, in a region over which but two white men have 
passed, lives a weird people who bow down to their cows. In 
the keeping of the cows they place their health, their children’s 
lives, their hope of future days—they are the only gods they 
know. And, strange as it may seem, not far from this people 
lives another who, although they have seen but the white men 
and have never heard of Christ, their religion is not unlike that 
of the Caucasians of to-day. They believe in one all good 
Deity, and to Him they make their prayer. These discoveries 
were made by Dr. A. Donaldson Smith, a noted scientist of this 
city, and his assistant, Dr. Fraser, who have just returned 
from a two years’ expedition through Africa, visiting a terri- 
tory hitherto unknown. 

Dr. Smith set out in 1894 to make a map of the territory 
lying between the Gulf of Aden and the Nile. He was moved 
by motives that were purely scientific, and, so that he might 
be entirely independent, he elected to finance the expedition 
from his private fortune. After partly completing the work he 
came home to Philadelphia. In 1898 Dr Smith returned to 
traverse the remaining thousand miles. He was accompanied 
by Dr. Fraser. 

I saw Dr. Smith at his home here to-day. He looked as 
though he had just stepped out of a drawing-room instead of 
from a jungle full of lions. He is quite young, neither tall nor 
stout ; but he has the strong lines and the quick eyes of a most 
determined man. 

‘“‘ The greatest difficulty I experienced,” he said to me, *‘ wasin 
getting started. The Italian and British officials along the east 
coast were very suspicious of my motives in visiting the unex- 
plored country to the southwest of Somaliland. In 1894 I had 
eighty men, but owing to the difficulties put in my way I could 
get but thirty-five for my second expedition. I picked up others 
as we went along, but they were not satisfactory. In four 
months I had passed over the territory explored during the pre- 
vious expedition, and then I went on into the unknown. 

‘‘It was a paradise of game, for a white man had never been 
there before, Elephants abounded, and the lions were inplenty. 
Many ~*: -nge people were there. Ifound fifteen tribes never 
hem 2 of before. Every one of them had a distinct language, 
clthough in many instances they were separated the one from 
another by only a range of hills or a stream of water. 

** Ail but two tribes founded the superstitions in some imag- 
awed being whom they worshiped because they believed him to 
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be cruel, and on that account to be feared. But entirely differ- 
ent from the thirteen tribes were the cow-worshipers. They 
had vast herds upon which they depended entirely for their sup- 
port. Each cow in the herd received the obeisance due only to 
God 

‘*The people who worshiped the good God live in a fertile 
land, and they were kind and gentle. They call themselves the 
Gallas, and they believe that one being has power over every 
thing, and that whatever He does is for the best. Few of the 
natives were hostile, and once their suspicions as to my inten 
tions were allayed they would guide my party from one village 
to another, showing us the pools along,the route. 

‘IT did not move directly across the country, but went first 
one way and then another, so that I might learn the topography 
of the land, the direction of the streams and the mountain 





























DR, A, DOUNALDSON SMITH RI R AN EXPLORING TOUR 
IN SOMALIL AN; FY \ 

ranges. On March 2d the expedition, having passed through 

the unknown, arrived at Loc , and there I e 1 4 visit 

from King Amara, who has uemy n. Twelve 

days later we reached Fort Ber m th 

Dr. Smith has brought home with hin ) specime 
These include entirely new plants birds | anima! He 


discovered a species of antelop i Diggs 
ever seen. The bulk of his collection will go to the Academy 
of Natural Science, in this city. He has already presented sev 
eral types to the British Museum, which assisted in their classi- 
The maps Dr. Smith has presented to the Royal Geo- 
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graphical Society of London. 


At the Head! 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY and Judge are respectively at the bead 
of illustrated and comic periodicals.—Troy (N. Y.) Press, 


A Great Feat. 


LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY shows what modern enterprise can do 
during the holiday season. The current Christmas issue is one 
of the greatest feats in illustrated journalism that has come 
under our notice.—Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel. 


Delicious Flavor. 

COFFEE, tea, chocolate, and many summer beverages are 
given a rich and delicate flavor by the use of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. Lay in a supply for camping, fishing, 
and other excursions. 


ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, is a tower of 
strength. Fly to it in time of weakness. Strengthens and 
invigorates the whole body. Get it at druggists’. 


Gov’t Lunches. 


EMINENT DoctoR ORDERS GRAPE-NUTS. 


AN old physician in Washington, D. C., comments on the 
general practice government employés have of taking with 
them for luncheon, buttered rolls and a variety of non-nutri- 
tious articles of food, which they bolt down and go on with their 
work. 

Ultimately dyspepsia and gastric troubles ensue, and in all 
such cases where he has been called in for consultation, the or- 
ders have been to abandon all sorts of food for the noonday 
lunch, except Grape-Nuts, which is a ready-cooked, predigested 
food and a concentrated form of nourishment. 

This is eaten with a little fresh milk or cream, which can be 
secured from the venders who pass through the buildings dur- 
ing the noon hour. The doctor says: ‘‘For many reasons I 
would prefer not to have my name used publicly. Do not ob- 
ject to your furnishing same to any honest inquirer. I have 
been prescribing Grape-Nuts in numerous cases for about a year 
and a half, and am pleased to say my patients have reason to 
be thoroughly satisfied with the results. I am myself a strong 
believer in Grape-Nuts, and shall continue to be so long as the 
preparation gives the results I have obtained thus far.” The 
doctor’s name can be had of the Pustum Cereal Co., Ltd., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. ° 
































A CROWD ON PAY-DAY ENJOYING LIQUID REFRESHMENTS AT THE CANTEEN, AT GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, NEW YORF HARBOR, 


THE ARMY CANTEEN AS IT REALLY Is. 


A PLACE OF SOCIAL MEETING AND REFRESHMENT WHICH ARMY OFFICERS ASSERT IS BENEF'CIAL TO THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE, 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’s WEEKLY” By ITS STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DuxN.—[(SEE PaGE 35.] ; 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


IN THE REALM OF WOMEN. 


Lost Treasures. 


‘© ] WONDER so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown: 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 


“Tf I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket on my chamber floor; 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear its patter in my home once more: 


“Tf I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky 
There is no woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 


“ But, oh! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead!” 
L. E. L. 


The Kidnaping of Cudahy. 


THE case of Edward Cudahy, Jr., the Omaha boy 
who was kidnaped by a gang of ruffians and afterward 
returned to his parents on the payment of a large ransom, 
is one which appeals, for obvious reasons, with special 
force to all mothers of boys everywhere, and indeed to all 
who are charged with the care and oversight of children. 
The details of the crime at Omaha have been given to the 
public with such fullness in the daily press that it is un- 
necessary to repeat them here. We may give only a brief 
outline. The lad was seized on a street in Omaha, early 
on the evening of December 18th, by two men, blind- 
folded, and hurried away to a place of concealment in 
the outskirts of the city. A letter was then sent to the 
Cudahy home offering to return the boy safe and sound 
providing the sum of $25,000 was paid to his captors. 
Directions were given as to where, how, and when the 
ransom should be paid, so that the kidnapers might run 
the least possible risk. A refusal of the ransom or a 
violation of the conditions named for its payment would 
be followed, it was threatened, either by the death of the 
boy or his disfigurement for life. The result was that 
the ransom was paid at once, according to the terms pre- 
scribed, and the boy was restored unhurt to his friends. 

The father, happily, in this case was a man of vast 
wealth and able to pay the sum demanded without em- 
barrassment. Since the return of young Cudahy diligent 
effort has been made to apprehend the criminals who did 
the odious dced. It is now believed that the leader of 
the kidnapers was one “ Pat” Crowe, a notorious des- 
perado well known to the police of many Western cities. 
Details furnished by the abducted boy and other circum- 
stances all point to Crowe as the chief of the conspirators. 





EDWARD CUDAHY, JR. 


Thus much, in brief, for tie story of the crime itself. 
Several interesting questions have been raised by the 
‘ase on which a few words may be said. One of these 
refers to the payment of the ransom. It is charged that 
the parents of young Cudahy should not have sub- 
mitted to the demand of the abductors under any cireum- 
stances. By doing so, it is said, they have encouraged 
other criminally disposed persons to commit similar deeds. 
This is-the familiar argument in cases of this kind. The 
theory itself is sound enough. But in actual practice 
there is much which militates against it. It is said of 
this Omaha case that the ransom. was paid chiefly because 
of the insistence of the mother of the boy and out of con- 
sideration for her feelings. Here we have an element 
which outweighs every argument urged against a com- 
pliance with such demands. What mother would not have 
the same thing done if she could? What father, indeed, 
would not, as a rule, prefer to comply with a demand for 
ransom for one of his children if the alternative were set 
before him, as in the Omaha case, of either paying it or 
having his child murdered or returned to him, perhaps, 
blinded or otherwise maimed for life. What true parent 
would not undergo any sacrifice or pay any price within 
the range of possibility to save a loved one from such 
a fate? Considerations for the public good, such as 
might be urged against submission to a villainous pro- 
posal, give way here to the deeper, stronger, and more 
direct appeal to the love of the mother-heart. Give me 
back my child, says this voice of the heart, no matter at 
what cost or under what conditions. Compliance with 
these must come first, and full punishment for the crime 
afterward if possible. 


On the latter point it may be said that the punishment 
of a kidnaper is not necessarily rendered more difficult 
by the payment of ransom money. Experience in such 
cases does not show that criminals of this class are more 
likely to escape detection and capture after their demands 
with than they were before. It will be 
remembered that in the famous Charlie Ross case the 
father was restrained from paying the ransom demanded 
on the usual grounds of public policy, but was allowed to 
fruitless efforts to recover 
his boy and punish his abductors. If the afflicted parents 
in that instance had been permitted to follow the dictates 
of their own hearts they would doubtless have paid the 
sum asked for the return of their boy and thus have 


are complied 


spend his whole fortune in 


saved him, perhaps, as well as themselves, long years of 
sorrow and suffering. 


An « Anti-Trailing ’’ Mlovement. 


EMPHATIC disapproval of the trailing skirt has been 
heard in recent years from various quarters, but only 
within the past few months has 
definite action been taken to discourage or suppress this 
unhealthful and offensive fashion. An “ Anti-Trailing 
League’ has been formed in London, numbering among 
its members several high-born dames and leaders of fash 
ion in the English metropolis. One of these, the Prin 
cess Reuss, writes to the London newspapers to say that 


any organized and 


she will do all she can toward forming such a league in 
Germany, her native country, and will be only too pleased 
to lend her support to one started in England. She 
“IT think it the most absurd and disgusting pro- 
ceeding to perform the duties of a crossing-sweeper minus 
salary.” The Rational Dress League of London is devot- 
ing its energies to the furtherance of this particular 
At one of its recent meetings Lady Harberton 
delivered an address on the sinfulness of wearing the 
“ filthy, trailing skirt.” Most of the audience were quite 
of Lady Harberton’s opinion about the skirt. The 
lecturer’s own garments were not voluminous, but her 
lecture covered a wide range of subjects, beginning with 
trailing skirts, and going on to the violation of the laws 
of temperance. Lady Harberton proved conclusively that 
the act of wearing a trailing skirt amounted to intemper- 
ance because it interfered with the natural bodily func- 
tions. One had no more right, she said, to ask a woman 
to wear a skirt than to expect a man to walk about in 
his dressing-gown. 

In our own country the protest against the long skirt 
has assumed a form even more practical and effective 
than in England. The Connecticut State board of 
health has placed the seal of its official disapproval upon 
the practice of wearing long skirts on the streets, and 
has at the same time expressly commended the use of 
short skirts. Dr. Lindsley of the State board, in discuss- 
ing the matter, recently said that it was “ really disgust- 
ing to see how careless women are in gathering up the 
filth from the sidewalks upon their gowns.” Miles of 
filthy sidewalks and pavements are swept in this manner, 
said Dr. Lindsley, and afterward this collection of filth 
is brushed off or left to dry in closets or rooms at home 
or in the school-room. Principal Beede of the New 
Haven public schools has recommended that all New 
Haven teachers wear short skirts the year round, on ac- 
count of the hygienic results to the scholars. The 
authorities of El Paso, Texas, have prohibited the ad- 
mission of teachers in the public schools of that city ex- 
cept in short skirts. 


writes: 


reform. 


What Women Want to Know. 


Tue proprietor of the Novoe Vremja, the leading daily 
of Russia, recently presented his daughter with one of 
the most curious wedding gifts of which there is any rec- 
ord. It was nothing less than the daily profits for life 
of one of the advertising pages of the Novoe Vremja. As 
this means the equivalent of $15,000 a year it wil! be 
seen that the dot is as generous as it is unique. 


The fact that the population of France is steadily 
decreasing has aroused the patriotic and public-spirited 
citizens of that land to the necessity of ‘devising some 
remedy for this alarming state of things. France al- 
ready has a law whereby a premium is placec upon large 
families, but this, it appears, has not been sufficient. 
A member of the French parliament now proposes to 
place a heavy tax upon bachelors with a view of driving 
them into matrimony. 


A woman should be home by midnight. The New 
York Supreme Court has so decreed, and who shall dare 
to question the wisdom of such a tribunal? The point 
came in a case where a New York dressmaker applied 
for an injunction to restrain her landlord from closing 
the front door of the house and not immediately admit- 
ting her when she rang the bell. She asked that he be 
compelled either te give her a key or see that she was 
admitted whenever she rang the bell. The landlord on 
_his part said it was necessary to keep the house locked 
at night, as the tenants had a great amount of valuables 
there. The night the plaintiff could not get-in, he and 
his family had gone to bed and did not hear her. Justice 
Andrews said he could not compel the defendant to give 
the plaintiff a key to the outer door, as by the terms of 
her lease she was only entitled to access at reasonable 


hours, a 
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A writer in the London Daily Telegraph dwells upon 
the high estimate now placed upon American women in 
England as compared with the opinion commonly held of 
them thirty or forty years ago. Then they were re- 
garded generally as being painfully voluble and given 
over much to love of dress and gaudy finery. But the 
have learned to think 
There is no such thing, it is added, as com- 
monplace American women. Their cleverness, wit, and 
bright womanly qualities make them conspicuous. They 
aim at being real, helpful companions to their husbands 
and brothers. Perhaps that is why they have the best 
time of any They have earned the 
position they enjoy in the estimation of their men folk, 
which made Max O’Rell declare that if he had any future 
reincarnation to undergo he would beg the Great Ruler 
of the Universe to make him an American woman. 


English people, says this writer, 
differently. 


women on earth. 


Fresh Hints on Health Topics. 


BALD-HEADED people who have thus far failed to find 
relief in any of the thousand and one “ infallible”’ hair- 
restorers advertised on the bill-boards may catch a gleam 
of hope in a special cablegram from Vienna to the New 
York Sun, announcing that Dr. Kienbock, of that city, 
has discovered that lost hair can be restored by the use 
of the X-rays. He introduced to the Society of Physi- 
cians a man, aged twenty-six years, part of whose head 
had been bald for years. He applied the rays on six 
occasions, fifteen minutes each time, in the course of two 
months, with the result that hair has grown thickly on 
the parts treated, the rest of his head remaining bald. 


It is now a generally recognized fact that one of the 
prolific insomnia is overeating, that 
practice resulting usually in a disturbed condition of the 
The remedy 
common 


most causes of 
digestive organs if in nothing more serious. 


in such eases is obvious enough. Cases are 
where insomnia of a protracted and stubborn nature has 
yielded to a period of fasting. There are few cases of 
sleeplessness, in fact, in which a little dieting may not 
good effect. Copious drinking of cold 
water just retiring is often highly efficacious. 


Deep breathing kept up as long as possible by will power 


be tried with 


before 


is a generally recommended remedy for occasional sleep- 


lessness, the main aim being to keep the mind from 


thinking. 


According to a report from the United States consul 
at Mentz, Germany, danger lurks even in certain kinds 
of bric-d-brac which we import from other lands. The 
consul quotes the statements of a journal published at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main regarding the silver-mounted por- 
celain cups, jars, vases, etc., which have recently been 
placed upon the market. The silver on these articles, 
the writer states, is applied by an electrical process, in 
baths which contain very large quantities of potassium 
eyanide. As glazed have innumerable hair-like 
cracks, this poison enters these cracks, and the articles 
become a menace to the health of anybody using them, 
since it is impossible in the course of manufacture to 
remove this poisonous residuum. Only a short time ago, 
it is asserted, a nearly fatal case of poisoning resulted 
from the use of such ware. 


wares 


A timely hint to parents may be found in a news 
paragraph from Cincinnati telling of the harmful results 
following a distribution of sample packages by patent- 
medicine venders in that city. The packages, done up 
in envelope form, were left by boys on the door-steps of 
Directions printed on the envelopes, 
but in many cases little children who were unable to 
read found the medicine, which was lozenge-shaped and 
candied, and ate it greedily. The medicine is a violent 
purgative, one tablet a dose for an adult, and the chil- 
dren who partook of the supposed candy were in sev- 
eral cases taken seriously ill, and when questioned by 
their parents told of the strange candy they had found 
in the envelope. This is clearly a case of patent-medi- 
cine “enterprise” with which the police or the health 
authorities ought to interfere. 


residences. were 


’ 


In a long and discursive editorial article on the com- 
parative healthfulness of town and country life apropos 
of the physical condition of the returning volunteers 
from South Africa, the London Spectator comes to the 
conclusion that the weight of evidence is still both in 
theory and in fact on the side of the country. It declares 
that the death rate among all classes of agricultural 
workers in Great Britain is on an average thirty-five per 
cent. less than that of all the other male workers in the 
country, and lower than that of other male workers in 
the country districts, such as shop-keepers and black- 
smiths. If the cause of this is sought “ medically,” it 
will t » found, it says, in the freedom of the countrymen 
from induced diseases and from consumption. Their 
partial exemption from both must be largely credited to 
the country life and to the open air. Drink and consump- 
tion are the great destroyers in the towns. In the 
country the deaths due to intemperance are few threugh- 
out the whole agricultural class. The open-air life tires 
the body, but does not exhaust the nerves; and the place 
of stimulants is largely taken by sleep. Sunlight kills 
the bacillus of tubercle. Half-an-hour’s exposure de- 
stroys it, and a population whose life is spent in the 
open air to some extent disinfects itself as it earns its 
daily bread, 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Queen Margherita and the Peasant. 


In Naples the papers tell a pretty story of Margherita, 
now the widowed Queen of Italy. It appears that as 
she was driving to the royal wood of Licalo the coachman 
mistook the road, and one of the gentlemen asked a 
countryman the way. The man, s eing the fine carriage 
and horses, and the servants’ livery, and all the gay com- 
pany, thought he was being fooled. “ As if you did not 
know!” he said, with a big grin. The Queen iaughed 
and assured him that they were lost. Then only did the 
countryman condescend to point out the way, after which 
he walked off as if fearing to be laughed at again. 

“Give him twenty francs for his trouble,” said the 
Queen to one of her escort, who, going after the country- 
man, said to him: “ Here, my man, is a little present 
from the Queen of Italy, who thanks you.” 

“The Queen!” cried the countryman, returning to 
the carriage. “ Forgive me that I did not know thee. 
Thou art as beautiful as a May rose. God bless thee!” 
And the carriage drove off. 

Now, the countryman, who had once seen the Queen, 
wanted to see her pretty face again, and the following 
day presented himself at the palace. 

“TI know her, you know,” he added, mysteriously. 
“I spoke to her yesterday, and I want to speak to her 
again.” 

Thinking he had to do with a madman, the porter was 
about to have the poor fellow arrested, when the very 
gentleman who had given him the twenty francs appeared, 
and, recognizing the man, told him to wait. He informed 
the Queen of his presence. “ Bring him here, by all 
means,” was the answer. 

When the man for the second time came before the 
Queen, he said: “ Yes, ’tis thou. I thought I had seen 
a fairy. Thou art just an angel. I did not tell thee 
yesterday that I have two little ones without a mother. 
Wilt thou be their mother?” 

“That I will,” said the Queen. 

“Then there’s the twenty francs thou gavest me 
yesterday. I thank thee, but I want no money.” And 
he went away crying and smiling like a child. 

The Queen has adopted the two little ones, and they 
are in an institution under her special patronage. 


‘++ Tim,’’ the Prize Cat. 


LOVERS of cats abound in every civilized land, and no- 
where, perhaps, more than in England. There is.a larger 
class of people in that country than anywhere else who 
have both the money and the leisure to indulge their 
fancies for pets and other things. London has a national 
cat club, which gives a show every season at which the 
most beautiful and distinguished pussies in the kingdom 
are exhibited for the delectation of the public. All classes 
of people visit these annual cat exhibitions, from the 
good Queen herself to the humblest of the boys and giris 
in the great Enyziish metropolis. At the latest of these 
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CANON DUCKWORTH’S TIM. 


shows held recently the cat which attracted most atten- 
tion and won the first prize was “‘ Tim,” a treasure of 
his kind, belonging to Canon Duckworth, of Westminster 
Cathedral. Clergymen seem always to have a _ special 
liking for cats, and Canon Duckworth is an enthusiast 
‘on the subject. “Tim” is not only beautiful to look 
upon,’ but is said to be a cat of rare intelligence and 
refined tastes. His tastes are not so much refined, how- 
ever, that he does not enjoy a meal of rats and mice and 
other items on the regular bill of cat fare. 


Santa Claus on a Pullman Car. 


CHRISTMAS on a railroad train. Such an occurrence 
is not extraordinary. Railroad trains run on Christmas 
Day as well as on other holidays, ane people travel, though 
not in so great numbers, as on secular days. In no part 
of the country is the day observed from the railroad man’s 
standpoint. He makes provisions for a different schedule 
on Sunday, but on holidays in most instances the week- 
day schedule holds good. 

On an overland express, where the occupants of a car 
become as one family before the trip is over, many plans 
of entertainment, like on an ocean liner, are concocted. 
The porter, that indispensable personage, who is ready 
at every beck and call, always the embodiment of good 
humor, catches a wink of sleep between calls for his 
service and stations, forms no small part with his enter- 
tainment, descriptive and otherwise. 

It was Christmas eve on Pullman tourist car 2513, on a 
Santa Fé train. The passengers included several ladies, 
two misses, half a dozen men, and a tot of a girl. The 
train came to a standstill at one of the water tanks, and 


‘ 


two of the men whispered to the conductor to hold the 
train for a few minutes. In that time they hurried to 
some cotton-wood trees, in whose defoliated branches were 
clusters of mistletoe. Gathering armfuls of this, they 
returned to the train. At the next station some trinkets 
were purchased from Indians. When the car was wrapped 
in slumber, the mistletoe gatherers, with the aid of the 
porter, arranged the mistletoe over’ the doorway. The 
little girl’s stocking was fished out from beneath the 
berth by the porter, and into this an Indian doll, a string 
of beads, and some trinkets were placed, and the stocking 
pinned to the outside of the curtain of the berth in which 
the c’ ‘d slept. 

Morning dawned bright and warm. Anything but like 
the Christmas morning in the East. The child could not 
find er stocking for some little time, then with rapture 
she clutched it, and, diving into the berth, exclaimed: 
“ The Indians’ Santa Claus has been here.”” Her mother, 
who was ignorant of the doings of the Santa Clauses, 
was as much surprised as her child, and possibly as 
greatly pleased. The misses hurried to the ladies’ wash- 
room, passing beneath the mistletoe. They failed’ to see 
it, but before finishing their morning’s toilet discovered 
a spreading branch of it over the wash-stand. Then 
they began to speculate over the outcome, and during the 
day were the objects of many shafts of sarcasm. 

The dinner was a family affair. There were lunches 
sufficient on car 2518 for all, so all gathered in the 
centre and ate a Christmas dinner—a Christmas dinner 
which was attended with more joviality, good nature, and 
happiness than many a dinner in which twice the number 
participated and for which great preparations were made. 
There were the after-dinner speeches, in which wit vied 
with pathos, and after several hours the dinner party 
broke up and visiting was carried on by its members as 
they distributed about the car. 

It occurred to those who constituted themselves direct- 
ors that there had been one oversight in the morning; 
so it was ogreed to have anthems for a vesper service. 
The anthems were given sweetly, a superannuated clergy- 
man, who was a passenger, gave a short sermon on the 
Nativity, anl several of the other passengers recited and 
read selections from “ The Star of Bethlehem,” “ The 
Babe in the Manger,” ete. It was a most enjoyable day 
throughout, and all the occupants of Pullman 2513 went 
to their bunks feeling that it was one of the pleasant 
Christmas Days in their lives. The fulfillment of such 
a programme only goes to show that even with a small 
pirty there is talent enough to provide excellent enter- 
tainment, if there is but a leader to start the movement. 

W. H. B. 


Heroes of To-day. 


Two little ones whose home is on the fourth floor of 
one of the big tenements of New York would have come 
to a sudden and cruel end not many days ago, had it not 
been for the bravery and presence of mind of their sister, 
herself a child only twelve years old. Her name is Alga 
Heslin, and she had been left in charge of a-baby brother 
eighteen months old and a baby sister who had “ been 
around” only two months. It was nearly dark in the 
afternoon that a fire broke out on the first floor of the 
building where Alga lived. As usual in such cases a 
scene of terror ensued, and people were soon dashing 
wildly about the rooms and hallways in their efforts to 
escape. Alga, however, acted the part of a “little 
mother” truly, and apparently did not think for an in- 
stant of leaving her babies to their fate. Instead, she 
seized one under each arm and started up stairs. She 
reached the fifth floor in safety, but was unable to climb 
the short ladder leading to the roof with the children. 
Leaving her brother at the foot of the ladder she started 
for the roof with the baby, and, laying it down, went back 
for her brother. Taking both under her arms again, the 
little girl walked to the roof of the next tenement and 
descended in safety through the scuttle. On the street 
she found her mother nearly crazed with grief by this 
time in the belief that her little ones had perished. 

Another young hero was brought to the front under 
circumstances almost identical with the foregoing at a 
still more recent date. It was a tenement-house fire 
this time also, and the hero was a fifteen-year-old lad 
who lived in a house adjoining. The fire started in 
the top story of the tenement where lived a Polish 
tailor, his wife, and three children. All were away 
from home except a boy of ten and a three-year-old 
baby. The flames spread rapidly and all the other 
tenants in the building, including the older boy in the 
top flat, fled, leaving the baby to his fate. Among 
the spectators in the street was fifteen-year-old Max 
Schwartz, who lived next door. He knew the baby was 
in tue burning flat and decided to go up after him. It 
was an almost impossible task to force a way through 
the descending stream of frightened people, and the boy 
called to two Italians, who went with him. On the top 
floor the Italians made a rush for the room, but were 
driven back by the smoke and gases which filled the hall- 
way. They gave up the hunt and got out with difficulty 
themselves. The boy, however, dropped on his hands and 
knees and made his way to the kitchen. Here he found 
the little boy, and snatching him up made his way safely 
out of the*house amid the cheers of the crowd. 


The buildings about the shaft of the White Oak Fuel 
Company’s mine at White Oak, West Va., were burned 
one day in December. Eight men were in the shaft 
when the fire started. John Moon, the engineer, sent 


the car down the shaft to the men below, while he stood 
in ir:minent darger of being blown to pieces, for there 
were explosives in the bui'ding. Six men got into the 
ear safely and two others clung to the sides. The two 
dropped back after the car started. Although the flames 
were roaring about him and the explosion of dynamite 
was momentarily expected, Moon sent the car back into 
the shaft once more and brought the two miners to the 
surface in safety. The superintendent went in and 
carried the dynamite out, rushing past the flames to do 
so. He then took a broom end beat out the flames 
which were wrapping themselves about the heroic en- 
gineer. 

Genuine bravery and true manliness will show them- 
selves no less in little and inconspicuous deeds of kind- 
ness and self-sacrifice than in acts of larger scope and 
deeper meaning. No one but a man possessed of such 
qualities would have imperiled his own life as John 
Doerflinger did one day last August to save a poor little 
fox terrier from a cruel death. As it was the dog was 
saved, while his rescuer has ever since been lying help- 
less from the injuries he received and will probably be a 
cripple for life. It happened early one morning when 
Doerflinger, a stereotyper on a New York daily, was 
going home from his work. He saw a small fox terrier 
in a perilous position on the elevated railroad structure 
at Manhattan Junction, East New York. The dog was 
in danger of being either cut to pieces by a passing 
train or killed by coming in contact with the third rail. 
Doerflinger climbed a pillar, reached the top of the 
structure, and with difficulty got the dog, which he but- 
toned inside of his coat for safety. In descending he 
slipped and fell from the top of the structure to the bot- 
tom. He was picked up semi-conscious, having sustained 
serious and permanent injuries. The doctors think that 
he will never be able to use his legs again. One thing is 
certain: it will be months before he is able to work at 
his trade, if indeed he will ever do so. He has been a 
lifelong lover of animals and has always made his house 
a shelter for those which were homeless and starving. 
His two children are also animal lovers and frequently 
bring in stray cats and dogs to be cared for. 


Tiger-shooting in India. 


Ir has long since: been adjudged that there is no sport 
in the world so truly royal as tiger-shooting. Other wild 
animals, such as the elephant, the grizzly bear, and the 
lion are larger, and the two latter are fierce enough, but 
for various reasons the hunting of the tiger has elements 
of interest in it for big-game sportsmen found in no 
other pursuit. One of these reasons is the terrible and 
untamable ferocity of the tiger, his wonderful strength 
and agility, and his propensity to face about and fight 
against all odds. And of all tigers there is none so fierce 
and so “gamy” as the habitant of the East Indian 
jungle. As a rule the tiger is by nature a coward, who 
must be sought by wiles and strategy; he does not take 
to human prey, except when through ol” age he is unable 
to catch the more active me vers of the animal world. 
But when vy ounded, when suffering the pangs of starva- 
tion, when guarding its cubs o avenging their death, the 

















A WOUNDED TIGER ABOUT TO SPRING—A SNAP-SHOT TAKEN 
IN THE JUNGLE FROM THE BACK OF AN ELEPHANT. 
For the London Sphere. 


tiger is of all animals the most relentless and the most 
cunning in its onslaught. Endowed by nature with every 
gift that can assist the hunting carnivora, it is in any of 
these conditions the most to be feared of all the beasts 
that man can meet in mortal conflict. To be a success- 
ful tiger shot requires not only the most unerring ability 
with the rifle, but a nervous system completely under 
control, a coolness and a presence of mind such as are 
called for to a like extent in no other form of sport, and 
a personal bravery which rises superior even to that 
shown on a field of battle, when the excitement of the mo- 
ment and feverish lust for blood will often string up the 
~courage of the most chicken-hearted to deeds of valor. 
ixcitement would be as fatal as cowardice. It is rare 
indeed that a photograph can be taken from life, in the 
natural jungle, of a wounded tiger crouching to spring 
with deadly intent. Yet such is the photograph above, 
which was taken from the back of an elephant during a 
tiger hunt, 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE HONEYMOON’S BEGINNING. 


By KATE STACKHOUSE. 


THEY walked down the train platform at the Grand 
Central depot together. 
tugging over two enormous satchels filled to bulging. 
He—not the porter 
was red and flustered 

“Do you think any one will suspect?” 
faintly in his ear 

“I’m sure they won't,” he replied. ‘“ We don't look 
so very much like a bridal couple.” 

“ Missis,” grinningly announced a bad boy who was 


sehind them came a_ porter 


was pale but resolute looking. She 
trembling. 3 

she whispered 

not the porter’s ear, of course. 


walking just behind them, “ there’s some rice sticking to 
your skirt.” 

** 0-0-0-0-oh ! 
and switched as much as she could of the back of the 
skirt into front view. She even began to brush before 
There wasn't 
turned and 


she cried, became more red than before, 


she discovered that it was a cruel hoax. 
as much as a grain of rice there. “ He” 
glared at the boy, while the boy’s mother said something 
in a reproachful undertone to her offspring. 

“Oh, Edward, dear,” whispered the bride, “ these 
people have discovered us, you see!” 

*“* Nonsense, Susie,” he replied, in a comforting under- 
tone. “ Look indifferent, and the few folks around us 
will forget all about it.” 

Yet, as if to see whether he spoke truly, Edward 
turned to glance back at the score or two of people who 
were following them to the same train. Every man, 
woman, and child at their rear seemed to be watching the 
young couple with great interest. He even. heard one 
elderly-looking woman mutter to another woman of about 
the same age: 

“Humph! She isn't pretty a bit. 
man could see in her!” 

“Look out, mister! 
knock your hat off!” 

On the instant Edward dodged. It was a foolish act, 
but he couldn't help it, Susie looked reproachfully at 
him, whispering: 

“ Edward, dear, do keep your presence of mind. Don't 


Wonder what a 


There comes an old shoe! It 


let them all see that we are bride and 

“ Bridled,” returned Edward, a trifle sarcastically. 

“ Now, dear, don’t begin to quarrel.” 

*“T’m not quarreling, but I don’t wholly like to have 
you begin lecturing me when we haven't ad 

“ Been married but an hour,” replied she, giving him 
a look out of her eyes that made him an utter suppliant 
at once. 

“To owas wrong, darling,” he protested, in a whisper, 
just as he heard some one laugh behind. “I ta 

“Car number three,” said the man with the baggage. 

So Edward helped her up the steps, and did it with a 
lover-like solicitude that made other people look at them 
suspiciously. Most of the people, however, got into the 
day coaches. Edward was thankful that they would be 
r.lj of the smiling crowd and would have a chance to start 
all over again in the parlor car. From now on they must 
take the greatest pains not to let folks see that they were 
bride and groom. 

“) think I'll go into the smoking compartment and 
have a cigar,’ he announced in an unnecessarily loud 
voice, as soon as he had seen their hand luggage stowed 
and had made sure that she was comfortably seated. 

“Oh, Edward,” she cried, her eyes suddenly filling with 
tears, “don’t leave me! I feel so strange and unhappy.” 

Every one of the dozen people seated in the’car turned 
at once to look at them. 

“°*Sh!” warned Edward. 

“But I do feel wretched,” she protested. “If you 
leave me I'll i 

“'*Sh! Folks are looking at us. They'll know- 

Susie’s face was growing more red every minute. The 
scarlet blaze in her cheeks seemed to vastly interest the 
other passengers. Just then Edward saw the bad boy 
step into the car, and he muttered something under his 
breath. But that youngster, wincing under the pinching 
pressure of his mother’s hand upon his arm, walked 
silently to the seat that the porter pointed out to him. 

“ Edward, dear,” said Susie, trying to whisper in her 
softest tone, and therefore speaking much more loudly 
than she intended, “are you sure that this won't make 
mamma ill? She cried so——” 

“ She’s feeling better by this time—take my word for 
it,” whispered Edward, feeling vastly sorry for his new 
little wife’s distress. 

“ B-but, Edward,” sobbed she, “mamma said th-that 
the house w-would be so lo:-ely without me, and———” 

“ Houses are never lonely, dear,” he whispered back, 
dropping into the chair next to hers. “ Houses don’t 
know anything and haven’t any feelings. 

“You know very well what I mean, and you're hor- 
rid,” she retorted, her eyes flashing dangerously. And 
so of course Edward, who hadn’t meant to be anything 
like brutal, had to take her hand in his. She pulled hers 
away, but he recaptured it, gave it a loving squeeze, and 
the flash in her eyes changed to a gaze of wonderful 
tenderness. 

“By Jove! I wish I could kiss you right here and 
now,” he murmured. Of course he spoke more loudly 
than he had intended to, which caused an old gentleman 
sitting across the aisle to lower his paper and say 
quietly : 

“You can, young man, if ‘you want to. 
else’s business.” 

“T—I wasn’t speaking to you, sir,” flared back Ed- 
ward, growing a couple of shades redder. 

“Qh, I beg your pardon,” replied the old gentleman, 
and his paper went up again. 








” 


It’s nobody 


Keeping that little, daintily-gloved hand in his, Ed- 
ward resumed looking into her eyes. He started to speak, 
but Susie broke in with: 

“Are you sure, Edward, that no one here suspects 
that we've just been 

* No one has any reason to think so, dearest.” 

Just then the train began to move. As it did so, four 
fresh, jovial, happy-looking young fellows, who appeared 
to be college boys, sprang aboard. All four of them 
looked at the couple with great interest as they passed. 
Edward returned the stares with interest, but fidgeted 
most noticeably. Susie looked out of the window at the 
train-yard and wondered why she could not stop the 
The bad boy up ahead seemed to 
know one of the young college men, for he went over and 
said something to him in an undertone. 
whispering and a good deal of chuckling among the young 
men. -Soon after that they began to sing a silly song 


burning of her cheeks. 


There was some 


about forsaking a happy home for some one else. Ed- 
ward turned to glare at them, but encountered the smil- 
ing glance of every one else in the car. Susie was still 
looking obstinately out of the window, but the tears were 
gathering in her eyes and were dangerously near to over- 
flowing. As Edward bent forward, she whispered, with- 
out turning: : 

“Oh, dear, every one knows! Isn't this awful? 

* We've got to stand it, I suppose,” he answered, but 


just then a bright idea struck him. 

* See here, dear,” he whispered, eagerly, “I've an 
idea. Suppose we make believe quarrel? Only make 
believe, you know. Turn around and scowl at me, and 
I'll say something irritable. Then I'll get up, scowl back 
at you, and every one will know, when I start angrily 
for the smoking compartment, that we've been married 
at least a year or two. That's the only way, I guess, to 
put people off the track. Try it, dear.” 

Susie attempted to scowl. She meant to carry out the 
suggestion to the best of her ability. 

“You mean thing!” 

* Don’t be impertinent,” he retorted. 

* Don’t you speak to me again all day!” 
tapping one daintily-booted foot on the carpet. She 
began to believe that she was a born actress. Just then 
she noticed, for the fiftieth time that day, how hand- 
some and manly Edward looked, and her eyes grew 
wondrously soft. But Edward, intent on playing his 
own part, had leaped to his feet, his eyes snapping with 


she said, very loudly. 


she snapped, 


pretended ancer. 

* Madam,” he announced, firmly, “ you are carrying 
your ill-nature too far. I shall find my cigar much better 
company.” 

For half a minute the college boys had been still. 
Now they broke out into a roaring, rollicking chorus 
which began : 

“Arrah, g’wan! Ye're only foolin’.” 

It was too irresistibly funny to the listening onlookers. 
In a twinkling their laughter all but drowned out the 
voices of the singers. Edward fell into his seat with a 
giance of mute, appealing despair at Susie. She leaned 
forward and patted his hand, then turned her face to the 
window. Kdward would have given a good deal to have 
escaped to the smoking compartment of some other car, 
but he had a dim feeling that this would be cowardly 
desertion. So he sat where he was and took refuge in 
Susie’s device of looking out of the window. But that 
infernal glee-club struck up, “* Only One Girl in This 
World for Me!” During the singing one of the young 
men slipped out of the car and went forward. He was 
hardly in his seat again when the train boy came into 
the car. 

* All the latest books and periodicals! he announced. 

* Edward, dear,” whispered Susie, bending forward, 
‘don’t you really think that if we had books to read we 
could seem much more indifferent?” 

Ile grasped at the idea, stopped the train boy, and 
announced : 

“ We want some books to read.” 

* Tlere’s something just right for the lady,” answered 
the boy, dropping a book into her lap. ‘“‘* How to Make 
Ilome Happy for a Young Husband.’ ” 

There was another roar of laughter, of course. Ed- 
ward half sprang to his feet, but the train boy swiftly 
escaped. Ile was back, however, in a minute with a 
basket. 

“Candy!" he shouted. ‘“ All the best confectionery. 
Chocolates, gumdrops, brittle———” 

ITere he patised before Susie, quickly depositing a 
handful of paper-covered molasses drops in her lap. 

“Lady, try these samples of kisses. They’re the 
sweetest in the market.” 

From the young men up forward came a sound of 
hand-clapping. From the other passengers came a shout 
of laughter. It is strange that people who at all other 
times are well-bred take delight in tormenting an em- 
barrassed couple fresh from Hymen’s altar. Susie had 
been very near to crying; now she was so angry she 
couldn’t ery. 

“ Let them have their fun,” whispered Edward. 

“ But, oh, dearest, it’s such a long ride from here to 
Albany!” 

“It certainly will be,” 
fidgety at the thought. 

For a minute the college boys had been noisily twist- 
ing and rolling newspapers. These they had now manu- 
factured into megaphones. With the cones at their 
mouths they began to drone out the wedding march 
from “ Lohengrin.” The other passengers didn’t laugh, 


, 


he confessed, growing more 


39 


this time, but a settled look of amusement was on their 
features. 

“I think, really, dearest,” whispered Susie, bending 
forward, “that it would be b -t for you to go out and 
If I am all alone, I am sure that they would be 


Do go, dear 


smoke. 
a little more chivalrous. 

When she looked at him that way, with those soft, 
luminous eyes of hers, Edward would do anything for 


to pleases me.” 


her. He dreaded the ordeal of passing through the car, 
but it would be quickly over with. Drawing a cigar 
from a vest pocket, he rose. Instantly the wedding 
march stopped. Jyist as suddenly the megaphone chorus 
dropped into the “* Pinafore ™ song: 

‘Farewell, my own! Light of my life, farewell!” 

Edward promptly halted, turned back to Susie, who 
was trembling, and muttered: 

*“Confound those young ruffians! 


I wish they were 
in— 
“Harlem! One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth Street!” 
bawled the porter. 

Acting wholly on the impulse of the moment, Edward 
reached down, snatched up one of the satchels, grasped 
Susie’s arm with the other hand, and hurried her from 
the car. 

* We're out of that,” he uttered, fervently, as soon as 
they reached the deserted platform. “ We'll take the 
next train and go in different cars. You'll know I’m on 
the train, and I'll know you're on the train. We can 
meet as we get off at Albany.” 

All this brilliant plan he explained to her as he hurried 
with her to the waiting-room. 

“ Bye-bye, mah honey, 
sang four lusty young voices from the car windows as the 
train moved and he and she disappeared through the 
waiting-room door. 


I'se a-zgw ine ! ” 


There was nobody else in the room. 
Edward dropped the satchel, threw both arms about her 
and drew her close to him. 

‘Thank heaven, darling, I've got you where I can kiss 
you, at last!” 

Believe me or not, they made the best of their oppor- 
tunity. By the time that their lips were apart again 
the train was out of sight. 

* Oh, dearest,” she suddenly gasped, * our trunks are 
on that train!” 

“No matter, love. I have the checks. We can get 
the trunks at Albany.” 

* You're sure about the checks, dearest? * 

Edward's hands rummaged swiftly through his pockets. 

“Confound it,” he growled, “1 put the checks in the 
other satchel—and I left that on the train!” 

*“Tlow far does the train go?” 
consternation. 


demanded Susie, in 


* Tleaven only knows!” he shuddered. 

“And I have all my pretty things in those trunks,” 
she said, sobbing now. “I really can't do without them. 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

It was all Edward's fault. The only thing he could 
do was to draw her close to him. He did that. Just 
then a station man came in and he had to let go. 
drew back, her hat crumpled anu on awry. Edward led 
her to the platform, wondering if she deemed him as big 
a fool as he knew himself to be. There they stood, looking 
blankly up and down the track. 

* And—and—oh, dearest!” said Susie, a tremulous 
little catch in her voice that cut him worse than a knife. 


” 


“IT thought this was to be such a happy day! 


A Remarkable Book on China. 


“CuiIna’s ONtyY Hore,” the book written by Chang 
Chih-tung, viceroy of Hunan and Hupeh, who, next to 
Li Hung Chang, is probably the most influential man in 
China, is remarkable not only for what it tells the 
Chinese people of the Western world, but for what it tells 
us of China. It is somewhat of a shock to read the 
chapter on comparative study and find that scientific 
agriculture, mining and manufacture, the principles of 
political economy and international law, were known and 
taught by the Chinese two or three thousand years before 
Christ, and to read the viceroy’s claim that China was the 
originator of kindergartens, the jury system, and other 
such things that we have been taught to regard as pecul- 
iar to our Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon civilization. He 
says, “ The truth is that foreign principles, laws, ete., 
have their origin in our classics,” and he quotes Confucius 
to prove his statement. 

Probably the most remarkable thing in this remark- 
able book is the viceroy’s explanation of the lack of 
Chinese unity. Confucianism, while always antagonistic 
to Buddhism and Taoism, has never possessed the religious 
element necessary to displace them, and China has there- 
fore been without a national religion, which was neces- 
sary to unite the people. The only hope of China, there- 
fore, is to inject into Confucianism this needed element 
and to unite the people in the defense of, a national 
religion. He declares that Christianity has been spread 
over three-fifths of the world by military power, and that 
countries without military strength have had outside 
religions forced upon them. Such, says the viceroy, must 
be China’s fate unless the people make a religion of Con- 
fucianism and then arm to preserve the national religion. 
Religions cre propagated by strength, and streneth lies 
in troops; when military strength wanes, religions decay ; 
and to sustain himself he cites the extinction of Nes- 
torianism and Persia, the decay of Buddhism and India, 
and the survival of Mohammedanism and Turkey. 

It is for the purpose of saving China from such a fate 
that Chang Chih-tung urges that Western sciences be 
learned and Western arms and military methods be used. 
He places no confidence in Western professions, and 
declares that “disarmament is an international joke and 
international law a deception,” an opinion shared by a 
good many of us. The book is published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, of New York, Chicago, and Toronto. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


WHY AMERICA SHOULD BE GREAT—NO. VI. 


THE VARIED AND IMMENSELY VALUABLE MINERAL DEPOSITS OF THE UNITED STATES—THEIR DISTRIBUTION AND UTILIZATION. 


Written for Leslie's Weekly by Dr. Edward D. Jones, Professor 
University of Wisconsin. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the eminence of the United States 
as an agricultural country, she is able to make a good 
showing in the mineral industries. She occupies first 
rank among nations in the production of iron and steel 
and coal, the fundamental metal and mineral products 
of the age. The manufacturing of steel is a particularly 
crucial test of industrial superiority. The United States 
produced over nine millions of tons in 1898. The second 
country is Germany, producing over five and one-half 
million tons. We are likewise first in the production of 
copper, supplying over half of the world’s product. Having 
regard to the growing use of electricity for all purposes, 
and the relation of copper to this use, the possession of 
supplies of this metal is a matter of congratulation. Of 
petroleum we produce exactly half of the entire supply. 
If the gold fields of the world be grouped in large areas 
the United States is third, Africa being first and Austra- 
lia second. In the production of silver, precedence is 
yielded only to Mexico. 

No great branch of industry is at present more thor- 
oughly dominated by the principles of modern science 
than that which has to do with the mining and smelting 
of metals... Science has revolutionized practice and has 
given*’to these industries such an impetus that the most 
skeptical admit the dominance of its authority. Prece- 
dence in mining is given to experts trained scientifically. 
The establishment of these industries therefore causes a 
demand for institutions of learning and facilities for re- 
search. The growth of the industries connected with 
the production of the metals is on the whole favorable 
to scientific culture. Our Western States, having this 
avenue by means of which to become acquainted with 
the practical value of scientific knowledge, are building 
up great universities. 

MINERAL REGIONS EVERYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It is not easy to describe in a few words the location 
of our mineral supplies. A glance at the accompanying 
general map will show that no section of the United 
States has been neglected in the distribution of valuable 
mineral supplies. Where iron ore of one sort is lacking, 
another is given; where iron and coal are denied, and 
such regions are few in the United States, there is stone 
or clay, or the precious metals. The mining districts of 
the East are, broadly speaking, controlled by the general 
trend of the Appalachian Mountains. On the east side 
of these mountains, from the Hudson River to Georgia, 
there extends a more or less continuous line of magnetic 
iron ore deposits. This is paralleled by a zone of low- 
grade gold ores and by another of copper ores. West of 
these regions are found the brown hematites, most valu- 
able in Alabama, Tennessee, and Virginia. Passing to 
the interior basin of the continent we find the eastern 
and central part underlaid by vast fields of coal. The 
metal deposits appear in groups. One such group con- 
tains the magnificent copper and red hematite iron ore 
deposits around the head of Lake Superior. Another 
group contains the lead and zine and red oxide of iron 
of Missouri. In the western part of the United States 
the grouping of metals is most striking, as it assumes the 
form of a series of irregular bands or belts extending 
from north to south and corresponding to the longitudinal 
trend of the mountain systems. -assing westward we 
first note a sharply defined gold belt found in -New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. West of 
this, and extending through New Mexico, Utah, and 
western Montana, is a line of silver lodes. A second 
line of silver mines stretches from Mexico to Idaho, 
through Arizona and Nevada, while a third chain skirts 
the eastern slopes of the Sierras. The western foot- 
hills of the Sierras are so marvelously rich in gold veins 
and placer deposits as to be known to all the world, while 
shortly farther down into the valley of California is a 
copper belt. The region of the Coast Ranges affords 
quicksilver and iron. 

Our ENormMous Coat DEposits. 


Mention will be made of our iron ore supplies and the 
industries dealing with iron in a later article of this 
series. The 194,000 square miles of coal fields belong- 
ing to the United States give it a supply averaging one 
square mile of coal field to each fifteen square miles of 
territory. The meaning of this may be seen when it is 
remembered that the ratio for Great Britain is 1 to 20 
and for France 1 to 200. With the exception of anthra- 
cite coal beds covering five hundred square miles in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, but averaging sixty feet in thickness, 
and excepting also one or two small patches of coal in 
Colorado and New Mexico, the above figures refer to 
bituminous or soft coal. The eastern portion of the 
United States contains five great coal beds: First, the 
Appalachian field cxtending from the northern boundary 
of Pennsylvania to central Alabama; second, the Ilinois- 
Indiana field, which extends into northwestern Ken- 
tucky; third, a field 150 miles wide extending southward 
from central Iowa, covering Indian Territory and send- 
ing one arm across Arkansas and another to central 
Texas; fourth, a line of strata in Texas from the north- 
eastern corner of the State to the Rio Grande River; 
fifth, the central Michigan field. The western fields do 
not lie in large continuous sheets, but constitute small, 
isolated pockets averaging twenty-five miles in width and 
fifty miles in length. Such beds may be found through- 
out the entire Rocky Mountain region from Montana to 
New Mexico, numbering in all forty-five distinct beds in 
Colorado, Wyoming, and the two States mentioned. To 


the west of this group of detached fields we find Idaho,~ 


having four small beds, Washington, four, and California, 
five. 

It has often been said that the interior location of 
American coal supplies prevents the building up of an 
export trade in coal. This is not a matter for regret. 
In regard to the exportation of English coal the cele- 
brated scientist, Professor Tyndall, wrote to the political 
economist Jevons, “I see no prospect of any substitute 
being found for coal as a source of motive power. We 
have, it is true, our winds and streams and tides, and 
we have the beams of.the sun. But these are common 
to all the world. We cannot make head against a 
nation which, in addition to those sources of power, pos- 
sesses the power of coal. The history of the nation is 
not in the hands of its statesmen, but in those of its 
coal-owners, and that, while the orators of St. Stephen’s 
are unconscious of the fact, the very life-blood of their 
country is flowing away.” It is true that the location 
of our coal places the fuel trade in the hands of the rail- 
roads and has cherished the growth of some threateningly 
large and despotic organizations of capital. It makes 
the price of coal high to the seaboard manufacturer and 
retards him in his race for the European market so long 
as Canadian coal is debarred. Nevertheless, as the centre 
of population moves toward the west our coal supplies 
will be progressively better placed to nourish those in- 
dustries which require the use of large amounts of power 
and heat. 

OuR PETROLEUM. 

The petroleum industry of the United States needs 
no description, inasmuch as it has become famous through- 
out the entire world. The product averages sixty million 
barrels annually, reckoning one hundred and forty-two 
gallons to a barrel. Up to the present time about ninety- 
eight per cent. of American petroleum has come from 
Pennsylvania. Other producing States are New York, 
Ohio, and California. This industry is equipped with 
appliances for cheaply pumping crude oil from the oil 
fields to the refineries located upon the Atlantic coast 
and elsewhere. Thousands of steel tank-cars carry the 
refined product to every town in the country, and tank 
steamers distribute the product in bulk to the ports of 
the world. 


Usts oF NATURAL Gas 

The use of natural gas as well as petroleum was first 
developed on a large scale in the United States. The 
regions producing natural gas are at the present time 
quite extensive and will remain so for some years. It is 
estimated that the average life of a natural-gas well is 
eleven years. New producing localities are from time 
to time being discovered, and the boundaries of old 
fields are in some cases being enlarged. Natural gas 
supplies a clean, convenient, and low-priced fuel, and, 
when the pressure is good, affords an invincible attrac- 
tion to the manufacturers of glass, brick, lime, and iron, 
and to a large range of interests using power and heat 
freely. Two direct products of natural gas are lamp- 
black and carbon points. This fuel is being used in an 
increasing degree as a fuel for domestic heating. Pipe 
lines have already been laid to connect most of the large 
cities of the Northeastern States with the centres of 
natural-gas supply. 

Although it is difficult to escape the feeling that a 
fuel ready to hand, gushing up from the earth in enor- 
mous quantities, is one of the mast remarkable evidences 
of the bounty of nature to this generation, there are some 
reasons why natural gas cannot be considered an un- 
mixed blessing. In the first place the manner of its oc- 
currence leads to extreme waste in its use. Its distribu- 
tion as a source of wealth to land-owners involves no 
principle of worth or recognition of ability. The success 
of a boring is extremely uncertain, and if account be 
taken of the cost of the thousands of unsuccessful bor- 
ings made, the social expense of natural gas is consider- 
able. Again, when a region has been quite clearly out- 
lined and industries have moved in from all sides and 
sprung up to utilize the cheap fuel, the rapid exhaustion 
of the supply in a few years makes this movement, when 
broadly viewed, appear artificial and unprofitable. In- 
dustries built up in a natural-gas region which has no 
other commercial advantages will, after the exhaustion 
of the gas, either die miserably or drag on an uneconom- 
ical existence. On the whole these temporary supplies 
of fuel rather hinder than assist in that careful and 
rational integration of producing areas and distribution 
and adaptation of industries within these areas, which in 
a new country like the United States is a most important 
phase of our industrial evolution. 

Kigut THOUSAND BRICK-YARDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It is estimated that there are over 8,000 brick manu- 
facturing establishments in the United States. A promi- 
nent directory of the industry enumerates 5,570 plants, 
Ohio leading with 814, Illinois following with 609, Penn- 
sylvania third with 484. In the East the establishments 
cluster around large cities more than in the West. The 
brick-yards of greater New York are close to the Hud- 
son in the neighborhood of Kingston and Poughkeepsie, 
where the industry is favored by inexhaustible clay 
banks, cheap cord-wood from the hills, and river trans- 
portation which leads to all the city wharves. In the 
West the central and northern portions of Ohio appear 
to be prominent. There fine shale beds exist, which are 
well adapted to the manufacture of vitrified brick. Cen- 
tral Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa are thickly studded with 
brick-yards, while a line of plants fringes the western 
shore of the Detroit River and of Lake Michigan. 


WivE DISTRIBUTION OF SALT. 

The salt industry is governed in its location primarily 
by the existence of supplies of salt, particularly of strong 
brines. It is also conditioned by the existence of a 
climate suitable for solar evaporation or plentiful coal. 
It requires cheap transportation facilities. There are in 
all ten important centres to be distinguished in the 
United States. Two of these are in New York, four in 
Michigan; four are distributed, one each in southern 
Ohio, central Kansas, Utah, and California. Outside of 
these centres there are some thirty-three isolated plants. 
The Onondaga, N. Y., district centring at Syracuse em- 
ploys brines containing from fifteen to seventeen per 
cent. of saline matter. It has the advantage of location 
on the Erie canal. <A feature is the development of 
alkali manufacture. Some distance west of Syracuse, 
in the Warsaw and Genesee districts, brine is found 
which contains from twenty-three to twenty-five per 
cent. of saline matter. Here a great industry has been 
built up. In southern Ohio brines are pumped from a 
considerable depth and are evaporated with the cheap 
fuels from the Pittsburg regions. This salt is trans- 
ported to southern cities and is marketed aimost exclu- 
sively by way of the Ohio River. In eastern Michigan 
a considerable industry was some years ago built up, 
employing the exhaust-steam of saw-mills to evaporate 
brine. With the waning of the lumber industry of that 
particular section the salt industry would have been 
destroyed had not a cheap coal been discovered which 
could be mined in the neighborhood. Central Kansas 
has salt mines as well as salt wells and produces a prod- 
uct adapted to the demands of dairy farmers and cattle 
raisers. In Utah a coarse salt is produced by solar evap- 
oration, some establishments employing the waters of 
Great Salt Lake. The industry in this locality is con- 
trolled by the prosperity of silver mines, inasmuch as the 
product is largely used in the reduction of silver ores. 
California also produces salt, having the only American 
establishments using sea water and solar evaporation. 
Texas has large salt works at Colorado City. 


THE GLASS MAKERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The manufacture of glass requires cheap coal or gas 
fuel, a supply of skilled labor, and good facilities for 
transportation. Four centres of the industry may be 
distinguished in the United States: Pittsburg, the 
natural-gas region of Indiana, the city of New York, and 
Philadelphia, together with the southern portion of New 
Jersey. The manufacture of plate-glass centres con- 
spicuously at Pittsburg, where is located the largest 
establishment in the world. The production of leaded 

glass is confined almost entirely to New York City. 


SLATE AND OTHER MINOR MINERALS. 


Two localities control the slate market of America: 
the first is a field extending to the southwest from the 
western central part of Vermont and lying partially in 
eastern New York; the other field occupies the Lehigh 
region of east central Pennsylvania. The phosphate 
industry some years ago attracted great attention and 
enlisted the outlay of a large amount of capital. The 
business is not now as prosperous as it once was, chiefly 
owing to the fact that fertilizers are produced as a by- 
product of the blast-furnace industry and in connection 
with other manufactures. The most important phos- 
phate deposits are found extending in irregular areas 
from north to south through the central and western 
parts of Florida and lying upon the coast of South Caro- 
lina in the neighborhood of Charleston. Phosphate rock 
is also mined to the west of Columbia, in central Ten- 
nessee. The granite rocks of New England are them- 
selves a valuable and marketable product. The industry 
has been developed throughout the State of Maine from 
east to west, in central Vermont, and southward. through 
Massachusetts. Southern New York and northwestern 
New Jersey have also a number of quarries, and a local 
industry has been built up in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. Outside of the district mentioned 
three small groups of quarries exist. The first is in 
northern Georgia, centring at Atlanta; the second lies 
fifty miles northwest of Minneapolis, and the third is in 
central California. Scattered quarries may be found in 
Virginia, South Carolina, Wisconsin, Colorado, southern 
California, southeastern Missouri, and central Texas. 

There are ample deposits of clay suitable for the manu- 
facture of aluminum in the United States. Inasmuch as 
electricity is indispensable for the manufacture of -alumi- 
num, the industry locates in those regions where an 
abundant electrical supply can be produced from water- 
power. A large centre of the manufacture is at Niagara 
Falls. Various minor minerals, some of them chiefly 
produced in some one locality or district, may be men- 
tioned as small items, but contributing to swell the 
grand total of America’s mineral products, and important 
by reason of their convenience to industry. - Hot Springs, 
Ark., has almost a monopoly of whetstones: the great 
borate belt in the Mojave desert, California, produces 
large quantities of borax; magnesia comes chiefly from 
Napa County, Cal. Ticonderoga, N. Y., is the source 
from which American graphite comes: Rossiclaire, I11., 
produces fluorspar, and Harding County, Ky., excels in 
lithographic stone. The great centre for grindstones is 
Grindstone City, Mich.; Gouverneur, N. Y., is famous 
for fibrous tale; Spokane Bar, Mont., for sapphires, and 
Pipestone, Minn., for pipestone. From the shell deposits 
found at Muscatine, Ia., is now derived the raw material 
used by a number of button factories located at that city. 
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SouRcEs OF NEW WEALTH IN THE EARTH. 

New riches of the inorganic earth display themselves 
to each generation. Wave after wave of enthusiasm 
passes over the public mind as the value of some new 
A few 
years ago, relatively, the first barges of coal were floated 
: The own 


constituent element of our heritage is realized. 


down stream to the wharves of Philadelphia. 
ers of these cargoes were obliged to demonstrate to each 
buyer how the black rock could be used as fuel. Later 
petroleum was found and put to use, and still later 
natural gas. Some time since much enthusiasm was 
aroused in connection with our deposits of phosphate 
rock. More recently road-building materials and al! 
kinds of clay are receiving careful attention. These 
inquiries indicate, on the one hand, the arrival of the 
era of improvement for our public roads; on the other, 
the substitution of various building materials for timbe1 
as our virgin forests disappear. 

From the earth we receive construction materials, 
lime, mortars and cements, graphite, chalk and decorative 
pigments, water, precious stones, the metals, materials 
for glass, polishing and grinding substances, fuel, min- 
ral oils, fertilizers, salt, materials for explosives, and 
chemicals and medicines innumerable. While our great- 
est mineral heritage is the quality of our soils, a funda- 
mentally different economic practice should mark the 
ise of the greater part of mineral wealth from that 
which is followed with reference to the more replaceable 
products of animal and plant life. A harvest consumed 
can be replaced by a new one, a flock increases by nature, 
but a mine or quarry exhausted is a scar upon the earth 
never to yield a new form of wealth. Our generation is 
prodigal of that which the forces of nature have taken 
millions of years to accumulate. We act as though after 
us was to come the deluge, and we do not think of the 
rsenerations which may come to curse us for burning all 


the coal by wasteful processes of combustion, and rusting” 


out more metal than is worn out. 


Gdn Honroa 


England’s Greatest 
Newspaper Maker. 


No other man has ever achieved such huge, swift 
suecess in journalism as Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, who, 
a few years ago, was a London space-writer, and who 
now owns thirty-one of the best-paying newspapers and 
periodicals in the world. He is smooth-faced and boyish 
in appearance and is, in fact, but thirty-five years old. 
With Mrs. Harmsworth he is now here for a few months’ 
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ALFRED HARMSWORTH, THE FAMOUS ENGLISH PUBLISHER. 


travel. Born in Dublin, Mr. Harmsworth preferred 
entering journalism to attending a university. At the 
age of seventeen he secured a position on Youth and also 
wrote for Tid-Bits. When twenty-three years old he 
started Answers to Correspondents. This publication had 
no success until its young proprietor devised an ingenious 
prize competition that brought an enormous circulation. 

On the foundation of this first success young Harms- 
worth started all manner of periodicals and magazines, 
comic, religious, scientific, literary, and miscellaneous, 
and wealth flowed in from every venture. Four years 
ago he felt that the time had come for him to enter the 
daily field. He bought the London Evening News, and 
of course it succeeded. Next came the Mail, which is 
published simultaneously in London and Manchester, and 
has the largest circulation of any daily in the world, 
1,250,000 copies. Two other dailies in the provinces 
have been added to the Harmsworth list. 

Condensation is the key-note of this marvelously suc- 
cessful publisher’s theory of daily journalism. Hea 
claims that “ padded” stories of the daily news waste 
hundreds of hours in every year of the average reader’s 
life. The chief editor of every one of the Harmsworth 
publications is paid in proportion to the profits of the 
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sheet, the editor of the Mail, for instance, receiving an 
annual income of about $75,000. 

“We have much to learn from your journals, and you 
have much to learn from ours,” said Mr. Harmsworth the 
other day. “I do not wholly admire your daily papers, 
but your Sunday editions are marvelous. Still, your 
dailies have taught me much, and I expect to learn much 
more from them. Your periodicals are splendid, in many 
instances, and LESLIE’S WEEKLY I find wonderfully 
We have no such sup rb comic sheets as Judge 





good. 
in England, where we are yet in pants at cartooning.” 
To demonstrate his idea of what the twentieth-century 
newspaper should be, Mr. Harmsworth edited the New 
York World of January 1st, making the pages much 
smaller, and carrying the condensation of even the most 
important news to the extreme that is employed on his 
English dailies. The experiment was treated with re- 
spectful attention by journalists and the public alike, but 
it is doubtful if the American people are yet ready for 
the Harmsworth daily that is so popular in England. 
It will be remembered that some years ago Mr. Frank 
Munsey purchased the Star and conducted it along almost 
identical lines with the New Year’s World, but the venture 


was not a success. 


Mr. [lichael Mulhall. 


DEATH OF THE GREATEST OF STATISTICIANS. 

COMMERCE, finance, and industry lost one of their 
most faithful and valuable servitors in Mr. Michael G. 
Mulhall, who died at his country residence, the Peak, 
Killiney Co., Dublin, on December 12th, 1900. Mr. Mul- 
hall was only sixty-four years of age, and up to within 
a few weeks of his death had apparently many useful 
years yet before him. He was a native of Dublin and 

















MICHAEL MULHALL, THE EMINENT STATISTICIAN, 


received his education partly in that city and partly in 
the Irish college at Rome. His first important business 
venture was as the editor and proprietor of the Stand- 
ard, at Buenos Ayres, in the Argentine Republic, the first 
English daily paper printed in South America. It was 
a daring experiment, but it was a success. In 1880 Mr. 
Mulhall published his first important work, “ The Prog- 
ress of the World,” and from that time forward his name 
was constantly before the scientific public until 1886, 
when it became almost a household word on the publica- 
tion of that inestimable volume, his “ Dictionary of 
Statisties.”” This work established him as a statistician 
of world-wide repute, achieved a circulation, and went 
through several editions. Other chief works of Mr. Mul- 
hall’s were “ Industries and Wealth of Nations,” published 
in 1896, and his hand-book of the River Plate, which went 
through six editions and was translated into Spanish. 
His literary labors were, however, by no means confined 
to books. He was a regular contributor to the leading 
reviews of England and America on statistical subjects. 
He was elected to the committee of the British Associa- 
tion in 1884, and attended the Anglo-American scientific 
congress which was held that year at Philadelphia. In 
his wife, Mrs. Marion Mulhall, the great statistician had 
the advantage of a sympathetic assistant of scientific 
tastes and literary achievement. 


Business Chances Abroad. 


THERE is the brightest outlook possible for American 
dried fruits in Germany. American dealers in these goods, 
after visiting the Paris Exposition, went in many cases 
to Germany to study the market. The fine but expensive 
French prune is being rapidly supplanted by the Cali- 
fornia prune, which undersells its Gallic competitor. 
Dried pears, peaches, apples, and apricots are also in 
demand in Germany, and last year our supply of these 
goods was inadequate to the German demand. The 
frontier inspections against these staples have been dis- 
continued since September Ist. On fresh fruits the in- 
spection is still in force as a preventive against the in- 
troduction of the San José scale, but this inspection will 
hereafter be conducted in a more liberal spirit. Germany 
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now craves our fruits, though ,her demand is more espe- 
cially for the dried ones. 

A good chance for a large trade in American hats is 
afforded in Paraguay, where the business is now largely 
in the hands of England and France. The selling prices 
are said to be exorbitant, being twice as high as in the 
United’ States for the same class of goods. A derby 
which costs about two dollars in the United States-sells 
in Paraguay for four and sometimes five dollars. Soft 
hats are very much in demand and sell at even a greater 
profit. Another pointer for American business enter- 
prise in Paraguay is found in a report from Consul 
Harrison, at Asuncién, in which he says: “ The country 
needs transportation facilities to enable it to exploit its 
natural resources, and I feel confident that the govern- 
ment would grant liberal concessions for railways. In- 
dustries are unknown in the country, and the government 
would welcome and protect the development of almost 
anything in this line.” 


Our exports to Germany have increased fully 100 
per cent. in the past nine years, their total value for 
the last fiscal year being over $180,000,000. Our consuls 
in Germany are confident that our exports, especially of 
food products, to that country will increase for a long 
time to come. The German empire consumes about 
$1,150,000,000 worth of foreign products every year. 
Of this, grain and farm products amount to $170,000,000 ; 
groceries, sugar, etc., $165,000,000; cattle, $35,000,000 ; 
and animal products, $31,000,000. The only two coun- 
tries which will rival the United States in the export of 
grain to Germany for many years to come are Russia 
and the Argentine Republic. The uncertain crops of the 
former country will generally be in favor of American 
cereals, while from the latter country it costs three times 
as much to send a cargo of wheat to Europe as it does 
from any port in the United States. 


The increasing scarcity and dearness of the ordinary 
kinds of fuel are leading European manufacturers to the 
consideration of various new products and combinations 
which may serve in place of coal and wood. The Amer- 
ican consul at Coburg, Austria, reports that sawdust is 
being used extensively in that country for fuel purposes. 
The sawdust is impregnated with a mixture of tar and 
heated to the proper temperature ; 
a plate of iron heated by steam from which a screw con- 


it is then passed over 


veyor takes it to a press, where it is made into bricks of 
the required size. One Austrian factory produced last 
year over 7,000,000 of these bricks, costing about sixteen 
cents a thousand, and selling at from ninety-five cents to 
one dollar. This suggests the question why the dust 
turned out in such vast quantities by the great saw-mills 
in our lumbering regions, most of which now goes to 
waste, might not be converted into a salable product for 
both domestic and foreign use. If compressed into hard 
bricks, as in the Austrian process, the difficulty of trans- 
portation raised by the bulkiness of the sawdust would 
be largely eliminated. 


A large and widening field for the introduction of 
American products of all kinds has been opened in the 
Asiatic possessions of Russia. Direct testimony to this 
fact is given by Mr. William M. Bunker, Commissioner 
of Foreign Commerce of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, who has recently returned from an extensive 
tour of observation through Siberia and Europe. The 
Trans-Siberian railroad, Mr. Bunker says, has given the 
United States a large market for food-stuffs and other 
supplies, and this market, he adds, will keep pace with 
the increasing colonization of eastern Siberia. Although 
the railroad has been running as far as Irkutsk for over 
two years, the countries of Europe, aside from Russia, 
have not benefited by the new transportation facilities. 
At the same time the Russian Asiatic trade of the United 
States has steadily increased. Americans and American 
products are popular with the Russians and Siberians. 
Americans are almost invariably given the preference in 
trade affairs. A significant fact noted by Mr. Bunker 
was that the Chinese Eastern railway, a part of the 
Trans-Siberian system, was entirely equipped with Amer- 
ican-made locomotives. In Mr. Bunker's opinion Siberian 
wheat is much inferior to the American article, and the 
demand for the latter is sure to increase, no matter how 
much of the native crop is put on the market. 

The superiority of American-made boots and shoes 
is being more and more recognized in England. Agents 
of American houses report largely increased sales during 
the past few months. The London Daily Mail attributes 
this increasing demand for American foot-wear to the 
“superiority of the American lasts, which are modeled on 
the human foot, and also to the large outputs of well- 
regulated factories, in which work is done by the piece 
instead of on time, as prevails in Great Britain, with the 
very latest machinery.” 

In connection with the foregoing paragraph a state- 
ment made in a special London dispatch to the New York 
Sun is worthy ef note. A visit to the international 
shoe and leather fair held in London recently, it is 
said, showed that nearly all the vast array of machinery 
was from America. Qne of the conditions on which one 
remarkable machine was installed on a royalty, the ar- 
ticle goes on to say, was that no English machine shall 
be used in the same factory, and English manufacturers 
find themselves compelled by economical reasons to ac- 
cept this restriction. ‘ As for the finished product, there 
are now twelve hundred shops in Great Britain dealing 
in American shoes sold through a single agent. Others 
are also rapidly developing trade. What is true of shoes 
is also true of almost every line of American manu- 
facture.” 
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VIOLA ALLEN AND GERTRUDE NORMAN IN ‘‘ THE PALACE OF THE KING,” AT THE REPUBLIC. 


No one who is familiar with the work of the late 
Charles H. Hoyt can read through his published will 
without recalling the laughable will-reading scene in the 
first act of his own famous comedy, “ A Brass Monkey.” 
In that bit of delicate stage satire there were young 
ladies who received rings from the deceased, and they 
wondered petulantly why the testator couldn’t have had 
the gems set more tastefully. Hoyt, in his own will, 





MISS LULU GLASER, WHO RECENTLY MADE A HIT AT THE 
MANHATTAN IN ‘‘SWEET ANNE PAGE.” 


left rings to some and to others the money with which 
to buy rings to their own taste. In leaving his New 
Hampshire home to the Lambs’ Club, there was a decided 
touch of the Hloytian flavor in the direction that the 
place is henceforth to be known as “ Hoyt’s Pasture for 
the Lambs.” As the first act of “A Brass Monkey” 
brought out disappointment after disappointment to those 
who had hoped to find themselves heirs to big slices of an 
estate, so the many people who had at one time hoped to 
finger a part of the playwright’s fortune found them- 
selves in adverse luck. Hoyt must have had the manu- 


script of that funny comedy before him as he drafted 
the will that blasted so many covetous hopes. To those 
familiar with the playwright’s life there is a grim satis- 
faction to be found in many of the disappointments. 
In Hoyt’s stage satire the expected heirs came with sor- 
rowfu! miens and covered with the emblems of deepest 
mourning. <As quickly as they realized the futility. of 
their hopes, crape gave place to lively attire and “ We 
will now go to the ball-game.”’ The dead playwright 
left abundant ball-game provocation behind. Poor Hoyt! 
Ile wrote comedies; his life was dramatic eyen to the 
tragic. By omission he paid many tardy respects! 

The new century was signelized in New York by the 
presentation of at least four plays that promise to be 
distinct successes. At the Empire, Charles Frohman's 
admirably selected company appeared in Henry Arthur 
Jones’s new play, “ Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” and gave al- 
most a faultless presentation of a very strong drama. 
Miss Margaret Anglin, in the leading emotional réle, has 





MISS EVELYN MILLARD THE ENGLISH ACTRESS WHO 
RECENTLY REFUSED TO APPEAR IN A PLAY WITH 
QUESTIONABLE LINES. 


made a decided hit. Too much cannot be said in praise 
of her acting. Miss Ada Rehan’s reappearance in the 
romantic play of “Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” at the 
Knickerbocker, evidenced the high appreciation in which 
this favorite actress is still held. At the Garden, Mr. E. 
S. Willard’s return in “ David Garrick” was signalized by 
a very careful. studied, and in most respects satisfactory 
performance. His support is good. One of the most 
striking successes of the new year is that of Viola Allen 
in Lorimer Stoddard’s dramatization of Marion Craw- 
ford’s popular novel, “ In the Palace of the King.” Miss 
Allen’s reappearance in New York, at the Theatre Re- 
public, was made in one of the most interesting plays 
of the season, and a long and successful run is assured 
her. It looks as if the latest plays of the New York 
season would in many respects be the best, most popular, 
and remunerative. Up to the opening of the new year 
there had been an unusual record of dramatic failures to 
report. A change will be welcomed alike by managers 
and theatre-goers. 

Sarah Bernhardt’s engagement was very successful, 
excepting in her presentation of “ Hamlet,” 
near to being a dismal failure. 


which came 
The largest receipts for 
*L’Aiglon’’ and “ Cyrano,” 
and at one time aggregated over $32,000 per week. Miss 


the sale of seats were for 


Maude Adams has played the most profitable engagement 
of any American artist thus far this season, and it is said 
that her ten weeks’ performances of “ L’Aiglon” at the 
Knickerbocker brought in over $125,000. 

Phenomenal runs have been enjoycd by only a few plays 
this winter in New York. Miss Annie Russell, in “A 
Royal Family,” at the Lyceum, still crowds the house at 
every performance, and the end of her engagement is not 
in sight. William H. Crane in “ David Harum,” at the 
Garrick, also attracts crowded houses; Mary Mannerinz 
in “ Janice Meredith,” at Wallack’s, and “ Florodora,” at 
the Casino, are likely to run for many weeks to come. 

One of the cleanest plays in town is “ Lady Hunt 
worth’s Experiment,” at Daly's. It is the work of R. C. 
Carton, author of “ Lord and Lady Algy,” and the fact 
that Daly’s is so well patronized demonstrates that a 
clean play is quite as popular in New York as some of 
the other kind. Miss Hilda Spong is winning new favor 
by her graceful rendition of the principal role. 

Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon are to appear in a 
new comedy, * My Lady Dainty,” at the Madison Square 
Theatre, following the withdrawal of “ The House That 
Jack Built.” The latter has a great deal more merit 
than was credited to it and should have enjoyed a longer 
run. 

Weber & Fields have added not a little to the gayety 
of their entertainment by the substitution of “ The Gay 
Lord Quex and‘ A Royal Family,” a very comical take- 
off on two popular plays, for the foolish mixture called 
* Arizona.” The gay burlesquers of Weber & Fields’ are 
now at their best. JASON. 


Looks into New Books. 


THE dainty and delightful manner in which R. H. 
Russell, the well-known New York publisher, is producing 
his monographs of famous actors and actresses, and the 
highest class of plays, in book form, is worthy of the best 
commendation. The remarkable success of Maude Adams 
in “ L’Aiglon” has given Mr. Russell an opportunity to 
do his finest work both in the presentation of beautiful 
photographic reproductions of Miss Adams in the prin- 
cipal scenes of the play, and also of a translation of 
Rostand’s great work, printed in the richest style of 
the art. 

The purpose of the story “ Looking through the Mists 
is frankly disclosed by the author, Mr. L. Norton Thom- 
son, in his prefatory note. That purpose is to inculcate 
certain truths of political economy, to point out the wiser 
and better ways of helping the poor and needy and to 
emphasize the blessings which follow self-sacrifice. With 
such serious ends in view the author proceeds to relate a 
full of genuine literary merit. It nty be enjoyed even 
by those who do not accept the doctrines which the story 
is designed to teach. IF’. Tennyson Neely, New York and 
Chicago. y 


Among those who passed through the baptism of fire 
in the legations at Peking during the recent siege, there 
was no one who acted a nobler or more heroic part than 
the venerable Dr. W. A. P. Martin, president of the 
Chinese Imperial University. And, for various reasons, 
no one among those who suffered and endured through 
all those dreadful days is so well qualitied to tell the 
story as Dr. Martin. He has lived in China many years, 
has been on terms of intimate acquaintance with many of 
the most prominent personages in the empire, and is 
better able than almost any other foreigner resident in the 
country to get at the truth of things and describe them 
as they really are. Dr. Martin's book, therefore, on 
“The Siege in Peking,” may be justly regarded as the 
best and most satisfactory account we have of that re- 
markable episode. The value and interest of the volume 
are greatly heightened by the fact that the author is able 
out of his intimate and abundant personal knowledge to 
set events in their right perspective, to describe the 
situation preceding the attack on the legations, the causes 
of the uprising, and the character and aims of the Em- 
press Dowager and her associates. For the same reasons 
the concluding chapter, on “ Reconstruction,” is of special 
value. Dr. Martin declares that he shares the views of 
Sir Robert Hart in all points save one as to the outlook 
in China. He is more optimistic than Sir Robert. He 
does not believe with the latter that the Boxer craze will 
continue to spread until, within two or three years, there 
will be twenty million Boxers in the empire, against 
whien the forces of Christianity will make -a hopeless 
fight. In Dr. Martin’s opinion the Boxers will soon dis- 
appear and the paganism of the country will finally give 
way before the spread of Christianity. The process will 
be slow, dangerous, and difficult, but civilization and the 
Christian faith will prevail in time. Two maps accom- 
pany the volume, one giving a bird’s-eye view of the dis- 
turbed area in China, and the other a map of Peking it- 
self. In addition to these, the volume is embellished with 
sixteen full-page illustrations, many of these being re- 
productions from the pages of Lestre’s WEEKLY, dulv 
credited. The work is published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company, a firm, it shouid be added. which has 
brought out more new, authoritative, and valuable books 
on om and the Chinese than any other house in the 
world, 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


HINTS TQ MONEY-MAKERS. 





HENRY CLEWS, A VETERAN OF WALL STREET. 


{NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answer- 
ing questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Cor- 
respondents should always inclose a stamp, a8 sometimes a personal 

ply ig necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly 
connected with Wall Street interests. | 


EXPLOITERS of stocks are talking about the enormous 
surplus of funds seeking investment in the United States. 
lo they realize how much of this surplus is being ab- 
sorbed by new loans and additional issues of stock? The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is about to issue $50,000,000 more, 
and the Chicago and Alton, $6,000,000. The Southern 
Pacifie will issue $15,000,000 of additional gold bonds 
io buy control of the Pacific Mail stock. Sundry other 
increases of stocks and bonds are under consideration by 
great railway corporations. The English loans of over 
$100,000,000, the new German loans, the Swedish loan, 
and similar calls for money from abroad bid fair to _ab- 
sorb from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000 of the world’s 
surplus cash. Is it remarkable that stringency in the 
money market abroad is anticipated? Will it be remark- 
able if tighter money at home should result? 

A yvar of extraordinary prosperity, a great abundance 
of available money, a hopeful temper among investors, 

nd a strong spirit of speculation among the masses, have 
combined to give the prime movers in the market their 
ereatest opportunity. Old-fashioned, experienced, and 
thoughtful financiers, who have witnessed these things 
with astonishment and who have foreseen that the inter- 
ference of unexpected and unfortunate circumstances 
inight at any moment completely reverse the situation, 
have sold their stocks, but have hesitated to sell the 
market short until the bewildering situation revealed its 
possibilities more clearly. The recent sharp decline in 
the cotton market, coming at a time when twelve-cent 
cotton was widely predicted, shows what may happen 
suddenly some day in the stock market. The death of 
one of the great manipulators, a sharp demand for money 
at much higher rates, a clash with England over the 
Nicaragua Canal legislation, and, later on in the year, 
fear of a deficit in the Treasury, such as Secretary Gage 
has already expressed; any or all of these might give a 
sudden shock to the market. 

*'S.,” Boston : I_would not deal with them. 

i M.,” Buffalo, N. Y.: Yes; if you have patience. 

*P.,” Minneapolis: Look too high at present. Buy on 
reactions. 

“E. L. T.,” Ottumwa, Ia.: 
dustrial investment. 

HL,” Pine Bluff, Ark.: I would prefer to wait until 
prices reach a more reasonable level. 

“ G. L.,”” Columbus, O.: I think it better to wait. (2) 
a ten-point margin in an excited market is hardly suf- 
iclent. 

“ Cineinnatus,” Cincinnati: Yes; if your broker can 
borrow the stock for you. (2) I think well of Central 
Georgia consolidated fives. 

»”” Brooklyn, N. Y.: Very little of the stock is 
traded in, but the developments of the railroad situation 
may ultima-ely increase its value. 

W.,” Ashland, Penn.: This is an old question. You 
are probably in your broker’s hands and at his mercy. 
A lawyer will have to answer your second inquiry. It 
is too much for me. You inclosed no stamp. 

Paris,” New York: Your question was recently an- 
swered in this column. The concern is purely a specula- 
tion and I do not believe in it.as a safe thing. (2) It 
looks as if it might go higher, on possibilities of a com- 
bination. : 

“W.,” Harrisburg, Penn.: I would not advise pur- 
chases for investment during a boom. On reactions try 
Missouri Pacific and Manhattan Elevated. (2) Watson 
& Gibson, 55 Broadway, and Redmond, Kerr & Go., 41 
Wall Street. : 

ie Y.,” Whitney’s Point, N. _Y.: Chicago and Bast 
Illinois preferred ought to sell higher if the rise in other 
six-per-cent. stocks of its character is justifiable. I 
regard it as a good investment and think equally well of 
the Missouri Pacific Trust fives. 

Until the 
of 


I regard it as a fair in- 


” 


“71.” Cleveland: Glad you made a profit. 
plan of the management regarding the proposed issue 
bonds is disclosed, it will be hard to estimate the vilue 


of Linseed Oil common. By buying on declines you may 
be able to even up and unload. without loss. No stamp. 

“ K..” Montpelier, Vt.: I would not advise the pur- 
chase as a permanent investment. A mercantile agency 
will give you their standing. The difficulty about such 
securities is that if you are compelled to sell them you 
can find no public market and must take what may be 
offered. 

* Earnest,” New York: Some say April first, but that 
looks too far off. (2) Those stocks which have had the 
sharpest advances on manipulation and not because of 
their earnings and cividends will drop the fastest on a 
decline. (3) Yes; if the appetite for stocks continues 
many weeks longer. You inclosed no stamp. 

“ B..” Hartford, Conn.: Glad you profited on Missouri 
Pacific. (2) I think well of National Tube common for 
speculative investment. Its earnings are large and it 
covers the field of its industry pretty thoroughly, though 
it has competition and is liable to have more. (3) On 
declines, I still believe in Missouri Pacific and Texas Pacific 
and Wabash B debentures. 

“Q.,” Norwich, N. Y.: I regard Southern preferred 
with favor, but its price has been pretty well advanced. 
No definite declaration can be obtained regarding the 
proposed increase in the dividend. It has enjoyed the 
benefits of the unwonted prosperity of the South, but the 
general rise engineered to an extent by expert manipulat- 
ors has had something to do with this advance. 

“CC. A. C.,” Norfolk, Va.: The veterans of this Street 
have been puzzled by the continuous rise. Those who 
have ventured on the short side have lost heavily and 
therefore have decided to wait until they see significant 
signs of a collapse. (2) The New York morning papers 
usually publish such lists from time to time. (3) The 
non-dividend- payers that have been suddenly advanced 
will probably have the heaviest break. 

“1...” New Bedford, Mass.: If reports of the earnings 
and future of Amalgamated Copper are correct, it offers 
a better opportunity for investment thah Federal Steel 
preferred. It is paying eight per cent. per annum. (2) 
I do not like to advise the purchase of stocks after prices 
have been so greatly advanced, but I believe in the future 
of Missouri Pacific and Manhattan Elevated. (3) I ad- 
vise caution in buying because after a rise the prospects 
of a decline constantly increase. 

“L.” Milwaukee: I am advised by one who seems to 
know, that the Sugar war has really been ended. The 
manivulation of the stock has been so outrageous that I 
do not believe in the purchase of the common unless one 
wants to take a gambler’s chance and be at the mercy of 
the insiders. The preferred is a good industrial invest- 
ment. (2) The proposed reduction in the capital of 
North American may indicate that the long-promised 
movement in that stock is about to transpire. 

“M.,” Needles, Cal.: From the best information ob- 
tainable large operators regard the great advance in 
prices as largely fictitious. Many expected a collapse 
three weeks ago. It certainly is not far off unless the 
ability of the public to buy is beyond discernible propor- 
tions. (2) Rumor-mongers have utilized both of the 
reports you mention, but as far as I can discover no final 
decision in the matter has been reached by the constituted 
authorities. I still expect that money will be made in 
the new year on the “ bear” side. 

“D.,” Baltimore: Yes; on sharp declines. (2) Not as 
permanent investments. (3) If the market reacts 
Strongly, Yes. (4) Excellent for speculation, but look 
high. (5) Yes. (6) Spencer, Trask & Co., 27 Pine 
Street; Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway: and Redmond, 
Kerr & Co., 41 Wall Street. Regular commission. ‘(7) 
Twenty per cent. is a fair margin. You can operate by 
wire quickly. (8) On declines, American Tobacco com- 
mon, American Ice preferred, Missouri Pacific, and Man- 
hattan Elevated and Long Island Railroad. 

* Inguirer,” Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: I have no doubt 
that the prices of nearly everything of late have tempted 
short sales, but I dare not advise you to sell short, con- 
sidering the altogether unprecedented manner in which 
the market has been acting of late. I did not believe 
that the general talk of a new bull movement in the new 
year would be justified. Under cover of their bull talk 
I have no doubt that many operators have sold stocks. I 
would not operate on either side of the market except 
with a very stiff margin and would not sell short the 
stocks that are regarded as investments. (2) Not of the 
best. (8) Not rated very high. 

“ W.,” Hamilton, O.: Yes: if you are dealing with a 
reliable broker. A failure would probably involve you 
also, though if any dividend of the bankrupt’s effects 
were made you would be entitled to your share. (2) 
When you pay for the shares they must be given to you. 
(3) Seldom through a broker. (4) Investment trans- 
actions always mean the transfer of the certificates. 
Others may be settled by balancing accounts. (5) Im- 
possible to fix a price, in view of the remarkable situa- 
tion of the market. On sharp declines, profitable pur- 
chases may be made. (6) Am awaiting their official 
reports before reaching a conclusion. 

“D.,” Hudson, N. Y.: Old operators believe the mar- 
ket has been too high, and their only hesitation in selling 
it short has been caused by the fact that they were 
utterly unable to estimate how far the craze to buy would 
carry people off their feet. (2) In selling short it is well 
to pick out those stocks which apparently without justi- 
fication have had the largest rise, and especially those 
that have not paid dividends or that have but recently 
become dividend-payers. Be careful, in other words, to 
avoid what are known as investment securities. . (3) 
Answered in No. 1. (4) Possibilities of strikes, of inter- 


national complications, of higher money at home and 
abroad, and of panicky conditions at money centres 


where speculation has been overdone. (5) No. 

“C.,”’ Keesport, Penn.: I do not advise the purchase 
of Marsden at any price. It is run by a Philadelphia 
clique notorious for manipulation 'and money-making. 
Unless you are in with the crowd, you cannot expect to 
make a profit. (2) American Steel Hoop common was 
regarded at the outset with considerable favor, but a 
good deal of the common stock was unloaded by insiders 
and it was generally reported that the concern was to 
have sharp competition. There is $19,000,000 of the 
common stock, one share of which was siven as a bonus 
to every purchaser of a share of the preferred. The 
$19,000,000 of common stock therefore represents water. 
(3) Baltimore and Ohio preferred pays two per cent. 
semi-annually. A legal question has been raised regard- 
tng the status of the common and the preferred stocks. 
(4) Tin Plate is in better control of its product than the 
Steel Hoop company is of its manufactures. The earn- 
ings as well as the capitalization must be considered. (5) 
I think it is high for a non-dividend-payer and non- 
dividend-earner. j 

“C.,”? Columbus, O.: I have endeavored to explain the 
reasons why Northern Pacific common had such an ex- 
traordinary and unexpected advance. It was tremen- 
dously eversold in Europe and here. The ablest and best 
equipped manipulators in Wall Street took advantage of 


and advanced the stock apparently 
beyond all reason. The proposition to retire the pre- 
ferred stock by an additional issue of three-per-cent. 
bonds and to place the common stock on a five or six per 
cent. basis was the last coup of those who had the pool 
in charge. No one who has studied the renorts of North- 
ern Pacific believes it is worth par, and few believe that 
present prices can be maintained when business condi- 
tions become unsettled and depressed. The shrewdest 
observers have been utterly wrong in judging the market's 
future, and every theory founded on practical experience 
has proved to be wrong mainly because of the altogether 
unexpected and enormously widespread mania for specula- 
tion which has set in since election. (2) If you buy 
Amalgamated Copper, your margin should be liberal. 
While events have not yet crystallized, there are indica- 


their opportunity 


tions that this stock some day will sell considerably 
higher. JASPER. 


January 3d, 1901. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[Notice.— This department is intended for the information of 
readers of Lesitre’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to in- 
quiries regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a per- 
sonal reply is sometimes deemed advisable 

Wuat hollow shams most of the fraternal and assess- 
ment insurance concerns are is revealed by the complete- 
ness with which they collapse when once their founda- 
tions give way. In my last I spoke of the appointment 
of a receiver for one of the oldest and what was for many 
prosperous of these 
associations, namely, the Order of Chosen Friends. It 
has been given out that the order was in excellent finan- 


years regarded as one of the most 


cial condition and but for emergency losses could have 
continued in business. The truth is exactly the contrary, 
for it is disclosed that a report made within the past two 
months shows that the claims against the order included 
“death benefits adjusted” to the amount of over $327,- 
000, “death benefits unadjusted” of over $153,000, old 
age and other claims due, about $30,000, or a total of 
over half a million dollars, to meet which the only assets 
in sight were a few shares of stock with a book value of 
$13,000, a claim against the bondsmen of the ex-treas- 
urer for $34,000, and the estimated 
assessment of $90,000, aggregating about $138,000, 


proceeds of an 
After 
the courts and the lawyers have finished with this con- 
cern, it is easy to infer what will remain for the un- 
fortunate members. When will my readers come to know 
that cheap insurance in these assessment concerns is the 
most expensive that they can possibly take out? I have 
had experience of my own, years ago, with both kinds of 
insurance, and I know by personal knowledge as well as 
by study and observation what I am talking about. 

“TH...” Throckmorton, Texas: The Penn Mutual re 
ported at the close of 1899 receipts of a little over $9,500,- 
000, and payments to its policy-holders of less than 
$4,000,000, with miscellaneous expenses aggregating over 
$1,700,000, It is not one of the largest companies, but 
appears to have a progressive management. 

* Inquirer,” Buffalo, N. Y.: Several companies have 
more than a billion of outstanding insurance. The total 
reported by the New York Life at the close of the century 
was $1,200,000,000, a gain during 1900 of $140,000,000, 
Both the Equ.table and the Mutual Life have over a 
billion of outstanding tmsurance. All the assessment 
companies mentioned in your list do not do in the ag- 
gregate a quarter of the business annually done by any 
one of the great New York old-line companies. 

“C..” Vallejo, Cal. : Forty-six old-line companies in the 
United States have failed. (2) All of these were either 
stock, or stock and mutual combination companies; no 
purely mutual old-line company has ever failed. (3) 
The People’s Life was the last company that closed out 
its business. It had never issued any policies. (4) There 
were no total failures. Four of the companies re-insured 
their policy-holders in other good and solvent companies. 
Ten companies paid their cash liabilities in full, and all 
others paid part of their liabilities. (5) Most of the 
original natural-premium companies are now doing busi- 
ness on the old-line plans. Up to 1895 over 1,500 assess- 
ment and fraternity associations have gone to the wall. 
You ask what truth there is in the clipping you inclosed. 
I answer: None whatever. Its sole intention is to mis- 
lead, or else it was written by a party not in touch with 
the insurance business. 

“W..” Barraboo, Wis.: Any business man ought to 
know that great aggregations of capital are in better 
condition to do a profitable business than the smaller 
concerns. The last of the three companies you name has 
just been hauled over the coals by a State insurance com- 
missioner, who found that many of its investments had 
been made in unprofitable Western farm-land mortgages. 
He was compelled to make a material reduction in its 
surplus. These smaller insurance companies which sacri- 
fice security sometimes in their eagerness to get large 
rates of interest are not in as good position to stand the 
strain as the great old-line companies, which have be- 
come leaders in the finances not only of the nation, but of 
the world. Some of the assessment companies, in fact 
all of them, will offer you better bargains apparently 
than the companies you name will give you, but I have 
always held that security is the first essential in life in- 
surance. 

“C..” Canajoharie, N. Y.: Supplementing my former 
answer to your inguiry, I give you the following facts: 
A twenty-payment tontine policy as originally written 
indicated that a number of policy-holders went into a 
class by themselves and agreed, by the signing of their 
contracts, that their policy should be of a forfeitable 
nature, or, in other words, that, should any one of the 
class fail to pay his premium, even though it be the nine- 
teenth payment, all that he had paid into the class was to 
be distributed to the surviving members at the end of the 
tontine period of twenty years. The tontine policies 
written since January Ist, 1884, are radically different. 
These are non-forfeitable after the third premium has 
been paid. The tontine feature only applied to the sur- 
plus, or earnings—that is to say, should any member of a 
tontine class die, the surplus or earnings accrued are 
not applied to the face value of the policy and paid to 
the deceased’s estate, but are credited to the fund of the 
surviving members of the class. 
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A CAREFUL MOTHER. 


Dr. EnNDE— ‘‘ There’s nothing serious the matter with 
Patsy, Mrs. Mulcahey. I think a little soap and water will do 
him as much good as anything.” 

Mrs. MuLtcanEy—* Yis, docther ; an’ will Oi give it t’ 
him befoor or afther his males ¢” 


With Her Eyes. 


WHEN you smile upon others and flirt a wee bit, 
Or in waltzing with riva's quite near me you flit, 
Never think I am jealous; for have you not guessed 
That your eyes tell me, dearest, you love me the best? 
And as ever I see that sweet light in your eyes 
When I look into them, dear, your bashful soul tries, 
Oh! so hard to conceal it; vut, dear, you’ve confessed 
By the light in your eyes that you love me the best! 
W.E. D. 


Clad in Brief Authority. 


A REFORMED war correspondent told some unique 
stories the other day about his experiences with army 
officers. He prefaced his remarks by saying, with a fair- 
ness that will commend his anecdotes to respect, that 
ninety-nine out of one hundred army officers are the 
most cordial, democratic, and splendid fellows in the 
world, but that the hundredth, over-awed by a sense of 
the superlative magnificence conferred upon him by his 
shoulder-straps, is sometimes found to be a bit of a snob. 
Growing reminiscent over his experiences in Manila, the 
correspondent told the story of one day when he went 
into the big court-yard of the Cuartel d’Espafia, with a 
bundle comprising a change of underclothing, soap and 
towels, on his way to the bafos, or baths. He encoun- 
tered a young lieutenant, and passed him. Quick as a 
flash the lieutenant wheeled about. 

“Say, my man!” he shouted. 

The correspondent, who was clad in the khaki uniform 
of the army, turned around and regarded his interlocutor. 

“Don’t you ever salute anybody?” angrily demanded 
the lieutenant. 

“ No-o-o,” drawled the correspondent, after returning 
the stare. 

“You don't, eh? Why not?” 

* TI don’t have to.” 

“You don’t have to?” gasped the lieutenant, incred- 
ulously. 

* No; I’m not a soldier. 

* Not a soldier?” repeated the young officer, staring 
at the khaki uniform. ‘Then where did you get that 
uniform?” 

It was the correspondent’s turn. He drew himself up 
stiffly, beat his inquisitor at staring, and answered, 
icily : 

“TI beg your pardon, but I never discuss my private 
affairs with strangers.” 

For a moment the lieutenant looked as if he were 
ready to shoot, at such unheard-of audacity. Then, with 
a grunt, he turned on his heel and walked away, utterly 
forgetting to return the salute of the sentry, who, during 
the entire dialogue, had stood at “ present arms.” 

“Say,’”’ whispered the sentry to the correspondent, “ I 
hope you'll meet him again. The company’ll pay you for 
your trouble if you will.” 

It was the self-same lieutenant, affirms the corre- 
spondent, who went down to the palace a couple of days 
later on official business. In one of the corridors he 
passed a middle-aged man in khaki. The man passed 
with both hands set jauntily in his pockets. 

“My man,” shouted the lieutenant after him, “ don’t 
you know how to salute?” ; 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man, wheeling and standing at 
attention. 

“Then salute, dash you!” 

With the utmost punctiliousness the man _ brought 
his hand to the brim of his sombrero. 

“Who are you?” demanded the snobbish lieutenant, 
with the utmost asperity. 

“T’m General Hughes,” came the jarring answer. 
“ Who the dickens are you?” 

' But the lieutenant “ sounded retreat ” with such amaz- 
ing speed that the secret of his identity is still locked in 
,the correspondent’s diary. 


On another evening the correspondent ventured out to 
dinner at a restaurant after dark. On this occasion, too, 
he was clad in the khaki uniform. At that time Manila 
had a “curfew” in operation after 7.30 p.m. After that 
hour no civilian, or any soldier not on duty, was allowed 
to be out without a pass. As the correspondent was on 
his way back to quarters, an hour ‘after curfew time, he 
was stopped by a major of the regular army. 

“My man,” demanded the major, mildly, “ have you 
your commanding officer’s permission to be out at this 


hour?” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the mischievous correspondent. 
* My commanding officer not only gave me her permission 
to be out after dark, but extended that permission to any 
hour of the night.” 

‘*Who is your commanding officer?” 

“* My wife.” 

The major looked puzzled, as well he might have been. 

“To what organization do you belong?” he demanded. 

“To the free and untrammeled press of the United 
States of America, under the especial protection of the 
Constitution,” was the reply. 

“Oh, you’re a correspondent, eh? 

“ Yes, major.” 

* Why didn’t you say so in the first place? 

“ Because, sir, you didn’t ask me.” 

For a moment or two the veteran army officer looked 
highly offended. By degrees his look softened. As a 
matter of technicality he inspected the correspondent’s 
pass, and five minutes later the two were at a table in the 
café where the correspondent had dined. 

“Don’t you tell Colonel ———— about this,’ 
the major, laughing. “I can stand a joke, but I don't 
care about being chaffed.” 


” 


” 


, 


warned 
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A Rough Cruise. 


M. D. JOHNSON, a seaman from the United States 
steamer Albatross, who was one of the passengers on the 
* Owl” train from Los Angeles which was wrecked near 
Antioch a few aveeks ago, thus described his experience 
in The Argonaut: “It was a little after two bells this 
morning, and I was smoking my pipe in the ‘ Owl’s’ 
stern galley. The first thing I knew of any happening 
was when I was thrown violently from my seat. After 
the pitching and jumping had stopped, I crawled out 
and saw that the stearing-gear of the ‘Owl’ had been 
carried away, causing her to part amidship. The after 
end listed badly to starboard and went aground, throwing 
all hands in a heap to the listed side. No lives were lost. 
however, though all were badly shaken up and somewhat 
damaged. One unlucky passenger bunted the glass out 
of a port-hole, cutting her head and face quite badly. 
After wigwagging the craft coming up behind to change 
her course, the forward end of our craft picked up the 


passengers and crew and continued her voyage. As for 
me, I will be glad when I am safe aboard the Albatross 
again. This cruising overland is too 1ough and choppy 


” 


for me. 


A Trifle Tight. 


A GENTLEMAN in Scotland was very anxious to gain 
a seat in Parliament at the recent election and began 
courting a constituency more than a year ago. His wife, 
an English lady, visited the country folk to aid his cause, 
and came to a farmer who was starting a brick factory, 
and immediately she became gteatly interested in bricks. 
A week later she was again in the same parish, and met, 
as she thought, the same man, and stopped to speak to 
him. “And how do your bricks get on?” she asked, 
eager to show her sympathy. As it happened the man 
was wearing a new pair of trousers and imagined she 
referred to them. “It’s rale kin’ o’ yo’ to ask, mum,” 
he said. “ They were a trifle ticht at first, but they fit 
fine noo.” 


The Way He Said It. 


A CERTAIN Glasgow professor met a poor student 
passing along one of the courts, and remarked to him 
that his gown was very short. “It will be long enough 
before I get another,” replied the youch. This reply 
tickled the professor considerably, so much so that he 
continued in a state of suppressed laughter while pro- 
ceeding on his walk. Soon he mei a fellow-professor, 
who asked him what it was that so evidently amused him. 
“T asked a student just now,” he replied, ‘“ why he had 
so short a gown, and he answered that it would be a long 
time before he got another.” ‘ Well,” said the friend, 
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“ Ah ! a new scheme in advertising, I s’pose ? Perhaps it’s 
that confounded ‘ Hockheimer’s special sale of cheap clothing’ 





“Tf do not see anything funny in that.” “ There does 
not seem to be, does there.” said the first professor, 
reflectively ; “it must somehow have been the way he 
said it!” 


Found in a Minister’s Hat. 


A WRITER in the Chicago Inter Ocean relates an amus- 
ing experience which recently befell the pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in the suburbs of that city. The 
minister bad been making a pastoral call on a woman of 
the congregation who is blessed with a youthful and 
active family. The mother enjoyed the call and a num- 
ber of the neighbors ran in to share in the minister’s 
company. At last the caller arose to go and the hostess 
went to the hall-rack to get his hat for him. The hat 
was gone. Much embarrassed the hostess started a 
search and called on her small children to help her. The 
house was gone over from top to bottom while the min- 
ister waited. The neighbors alternately sympathized and 
giggled, and every moment of the time the embarrass- 
ment of the hostess became more painful. At last she 
was forced to admit that the minister had probably fallen 
among thieves, and the good man departed hatless. 

Three days after the minister’s visit the woman upon 
whom he had called heard her three-year-old boy coming 
up the basement stairs puffing as if under the strain of 
a heavy load. “ Mamma, I’ve found the minister’s hat,” 
he called up the stairs. The child’s mother hastened to 
investigate. Sure enough, the boy was bringing up the 
minister’s hat. A pudgy hand grasped each side of the 
brim and the crown sagged between the youngster’s 
knees. The house cat brought up the rear of the pro- 
cession with anxious mews and big eyes on the hat. The 
hostess snatched the hat to examine it. Curled up in 
the soft, expensive felt were six new kittens. 





A STEP TOO FAR. 


AGGIE—‘‘ Em’ly, what’s the matter with you and Hattie 
—don’t you speak no more ?””’ 

Emw’Ly—" I'll tell yer. First she took to bloomers—that 
was all right ; then she sported a dog an’ a walkin’-stick—them 
was all right too ; but when she took to cigaroots an’ begun 
a-blowin’ smoke through her nostrums, a-makin’ her face look 
like a locomotion-injine, that settled it, an’ we meet as stran- 
gers. 





A Wise Child. 


ALFRED had been unusually trying that day, evidently 
wishing to see to how fine a thread he could draw his 
mother’s patience without breaking it. His experiment 
finally threatened to end in disaster when he arrested 
her rebukes with a calm, impenetrable Icok. 

‘*Be careful,” he said, mildly, his rosy cheek never 
dimpling nor a muscle of his face twitching; “ be careful. 
I read a lovely story this morning about a dear little boy 
who died from his mother fretting at him.” 

And the poor woman is still wondering whether she 
has in her family an infant satirist or a misused saint. 


The Hard Part of It. 


Gaggs—* What’s the matter? You look glum.” 

Waggs—‘ Well, that’s the way I feel. I’ve just lost 
a thousand dollars in a business deal.” 

Gaggs—* Oh, cheer up, old fellow, and take things as 
they come.” ; 

Waggs—* Great Scott, afaifl any fool can take things 
as they come. What I find it hard to do is to part with 
things as they go.” 





Funeral, Sunday, at three p.m. No flowers, 2 
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“That’s It” 


When we need the use of whiskey 
we always want the very best 


On the first taste of 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


All say 


“That’s It” 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


® ENGINEERING 


cal, Ma 
wStationary. or Locoinotive. iasher A “1 
(Including Mechanica ‘awing). umber limite 
American Sch Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 


1831 (901 
Country Gentleman 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 
Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the high- 
est authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compete with it in 
qualifications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural NEWS witha degree of full- 
ness and completeness not even attempted by others, 
Best Reviews of the Crops, 

Best Market Reports, 
Best Accounts of Meetings, 
Best Everything. 








Seventy-First Year. 
THE 


INDISPENSABLE TO 
ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Single Subscription, $2; 
Two Subscriptions, $3.50; 
Four Subscriptions, $6. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS 
OF LARGER CLUBS. 
(2 Write for Particulars on this Point. 
Club Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Four Months’ Tria! Trip 50 cents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 
will be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody 
interested in any way in country life to send for 
them. Address the publishers : 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 





The NOXALL is the 
- simplest,durablest 
Hatcher on the market; 
be sure and get our 
prices. Six cents for 20th 
century catalogue, circu- 
lars Free. 
NOXALL INCUBATOR CO. 
Quincy, ILL., Box 18. 
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LIAR T FES 
po ost BEST 
BUY THEM. 








Coughs, Colds 
BRONCHIAL Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. 





PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


| Message Rates offer very moderate terms 
| TELEPHONE Co., 


THE FIRST GOOD-TEMPLAR. 
THE first, I think, to sign the pledge, 
And first of temperance men, 
Was that old king of whom ’tis said 
“‘He never smiled again.”—Judge. 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup always cures 
coughs and colds. It is poor economy to neglect a 
cold when a bottle of this reliable remedy will re- 
lieve and cure it at once. Price only 25c. 


TELEPHONE service at a private residence needs 
only a short trial to prove itself indispensable. Our 
New YorE 
15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 








ResTORE your vitality by the use of Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura Bitters. 


A PIcNic is not complete without some Cook's Im- 
perial Extra Dry Champagne. A lunch with it is 
fitfor the gods. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 


| ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 


ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 
pai 


in, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25, to his institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
WILL ISSUE CLERICAL ORDERS 
FOR 1901. 


THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that clerical orders will be issued for the year 1901 to 
ordained clergymen having regular charge of churches 
located on or near the line of its road. 

Application blanks may be obtained of ticket agents, 
and same should reach the general office by December 
22d, so that orders may be mailed December 31st to 
clergymen entitled to receive them. Orders will be 
issued only on individual application of clergymen 
when made on blanks furnish 
certified to by one of its agents. 


GOLD SEAL CHAMPAGNE 


Tuis is the season most interesting to those who 
are engaged in champagne-making. Of late years 
the wine manufacturing in this country has taken a 
decided increase and improvement, until to- -day it is 
difficult to tell the difference between American and 
foreign vintages. One of the largest, oldest, and 
best producers is the Urbana Wine Company, Ur- 
| bana, N. Y., whose specialties are Gold Seal Cham- 
pagne, still wines, and brandies. Their productions 
are spoken of in the highest terms by connoisseurs, 
and their sale is greatly increasing in all portions of 
the country. The next order you give for cham 
pagne, try a bottle of Gold Seal. It will please your 
taste and save you money. 

tet at last. Doctors 


PARALYSIS serine oncere 


amazed at Seah of patient thought incurable by 
DR. CHA OOD AND NERVE FOOD, 
Write me Alen y pt, pny Advice and proof of cures 
Free. DR. CHASE, 224 N. toth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Locomotor Ataxia con- 








ed by the company and 
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<a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 

Sal 


Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION ° 


KEEPS THE HEAD COOL 
AND BRAIN CLEAR. 
DRINK IT ON RISING 
EVERY MORNING. 


MORPH I N E FECT VPAINE ae 


Foxe CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPL 
JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Sueatwes. Naw YORM 


LAU DANUM, hy 


ECZEMA for BLOOD and SKIN. Cures Eczema and all Skin 
Diseases, At druggistsor sent by express prepaid. 


CURE 8 0z.$1, 1602. $1.50. Eczema Cure Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





STRENGTHENS 
SYSTEM 

BODY 

BRAIN 

and NERVES. 













CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service 3 Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Resorts. 











WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
THEO, G. EGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 































(MARIANI WINE) 


No other preparation has ever received so many 
voluntary testimonials from eminent people as the 
world-famous Mariani Wine. 

Gives Appetite, 
Produces Refreshing Sleep, 
A Safeguard Against Mental 
Diseases. 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly chil- 
dren this healthful, invigorating and stimulating 
tonic has no equal. 

Dose.—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 
Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes. 





The opportunity is 
yours for the asking 


Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 








HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 








Naturally Selects a good 
policy in a Sound Life 
Insurance Company like 


he Prudenti 








Address 
Department S. 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


CIBRALTAR 


I ay CardPress$5 

u Larger, 318 

Money saver, maker. 
a Type setting easy, rules 

sent. Write for catalog 
ccd Cireulars, presses, type, paper,&c. 

Books, to factory. 

THE PRESS CO. 

Newspaper. Meriden, Conn.” 
PILES! PILES! 

Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind and Itch- 
ing Piles. It absorbs the tumors, acts as a poultice, gives 
instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment is pre 
Bay for Piles, and nothing else. Every box is guaranteed, 

wr by druggists; by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

IAMS MWF’G OO., Proprietors, Cleveland, 

Intelligent people read LESLIz’s WEEKLY both for in 
struction and amusement, Such will surely appreciate 
the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
which is a high-class weekly perfodical that has made 
many great men out of our intelligent youth, Itis the 
great popular educator on such subjects as: 

Mechanics, Engineering, Physics, 
Magic Arts, Electric ity: The Navy 
Astronomy, Natural I sstory an 
Miscellaneous Scientific Subjects. 

The publishers of the Scientific American, in order to 
introduce the publication to the regular readers of 
this paper, have decided to offer a trial subscription 
of 3 months (13 issues) for the small sum of 50 cents 
(stamps or currency), or a subscription of 14 months 
(60 issues) for Three Dollars, the regular price for 
only one year’s subscription. Sample copy free. 

To get the reduced rate, your subscription must be 
sent direct to the publishers not later than December 15, 
1900, and mention this paper. 


MUNN & OOMPANY, 
861 Broadway, 


Pubjisher, 
New York City 
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Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure itof the makers of the papers used in 


the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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BEST NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


Hunyadi Janos 


is a ‘friend indeed’’ (the next morning) 
to diners-out. 


It Cures CONSTIPATION and BILIOUSNESS. 
Be sure it’s “HUNYADI JANOS”—use the full name. 


Label on bottle is BLUE E with RED centre panel. 


- eee 


Iy ony TIMES WHISKEY | | . . ‘ 
‘SENT ea Tel ct 


KIND IS NOT HARMFUL NOW. 


OLD 
OVERHOLT 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
DIRECT FROM THE BARREL. 
A. OVERHOLT & Co, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 























Order some | 


46 rainp 


“THE ONLY KIND 


} 
THAT WONT DRY ON THE FACE ~ 










SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


; Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. 

Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
: Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), ¢ 


“CASCARETS do all claimed for them Rot 
and are atruly wonderful medicine. I have often 





ind Cakes, 1 lb., 40c, Exq te also for t ilet 
Trial cake for 2c, 
wished for a medicine pleasant to take and at last The 


have found itin Cascarets. Since taking them, my 
blood has been purified and my complexion has im- 
proved wonderfully and I fee] much better in every 


way. MRS. SALLIE EK. SELLAKS, Luttrell, Tenn. 


Sent Home To-day. 
You will then have on | 


your own sideboard a better 
cocktail than can be served 
over any bar in the world. 


























A cocktail is substantially received the CANDY = 
a blend of different liquors, CATHARTIC 
and all blends improve with 


age 


CUT A FIGURE 
IN THE WORLD 


We teach mec chu nic 8 the theory of their work; help 
ee, misplaced people to change 

fa their work ; enable young 

/ »  \ people to support them- 
selves while learning 





rhe “Club Cocktails” 
are made of the best of 
liquors; made by actual 
weight and measurement. 
No guesswork about them. 
Ask your husband at 


~ pe breakfast which he prefers 
OL beats! a Manhattan, M: 


Only 7 
7a Medal 
; 
: 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


artini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or | 
York —and then surprise 
him with one at his dinner. 


ay a profession, 
5) pope \ 200.000 students and 


graduates in Meechanieal, 








Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, we, 


.. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... | <M ll Dt 


awarded to any 


Electrical, Steam and 


American Champagne graphy, Arehiteeture, 
Stenography, Book-keep- 
ing, ete. Write for circu- 


Bterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 319 
- lar and mention subject in 
which iuterested 


Sold da anteed t lid - 
N0-TO-BAC gists to CURE Tobacco Habit” . elle f 
= gs { { : , Be ny ~ | , 
and Liquor Habit cured in 10 " / ae ’ wae Eetabliehe 1 101 ts 
U WateDas L STEPHENS EO. | ‘ ts) a Booantont 
rite a ° Ye # P 
Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio: AA ie eee a 
E SURE PAYING BUSINESS. $125 4 MQNTH 
Vv. 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK m..... 
You can positively make #5 to #16 a@ day, 4% home or traveling, taking orders, using aod selling 
] Prof. Gray’s vew line of Dynamos, one ylete Plating Outtits and Supplies, No > Unequaled for plating 


For sale by all } 
Fancy Grocers and Dealers. | 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 


at the Paris Exposi- 


tion of 1900. 















PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers, 
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watches, jewelry, tableware, bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. Warrante No experience nec- 


& essary. LET US START YOU IN "BU SINESS. We do plating ourselves. Have years of experience 
é ty We manufacture the only practical outtits, including all tools, lathes and materials, All sizes complete, for 
—~ jewel Ready for work when rece 






ived. Guaranteed. New mod. 





N T ern rnish recipes, formulas and trade secrets FREE. 
THE ROVAL, a: Quick. Rasy, Latest method. Goods dipped in melted 


mMotal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant plate, ready to delive Thick plate every time Guaran- 


* 
SPOPOSHOS OOOOH OOOOSOOOO OOD 
teed 5 to 10 years. A boy plate « from 200 to 1 pieces tableware dally. No electricity, 


YourChildren Cured of Bed- | 
| wetting. Sample Free, Dr, 
F. KE. MAY, Bloomington, 1. 
Cyneme. on pponehing meccssary with this grees 


z | ~ vor ———_—_ == “ 
Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. if you have taken mercury, iodide potash, FOR ATING IS E NOI iMOUS. "heey family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 








ona = - peouna new Its cheaper and better Kvery dealer, shop aud factory want an outfit, or plating done 
MORPHINE and TA N You will not need to canvass. Our customers have all the work they can do. People bring it. You can | 


hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, and icitors to gather work for a small percent. Replating Sy 














habits cured by OPACURA a painless home is honest and legitimate. Customers delighted. WE A ‘ABLISHED FIRM. Been i 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows "So treatment endorsed and used by cieer Phy. Bust for years, Know what required Our custo r ese our experience. ae 
: e : > 7 * a E ARE RESPONS AD F] te . ader, here is a chance of a liferime to aE 
COO K R E M E DY oe oh ad ol he, i ware te go in business for yourself. WE START YOU. Mee is the time to make money. WRITE TO. DAY. as — 
ar es0n Ono Cen Feit the ms pb ae were. Sep sent F7REZE:, with book of testimonials (sealed). oun NEW PLAN, Samples, Circulars, Ete, EE Address GRAY & CO.; PLATING WORKS 
ita @ solici € most obstinate cases eh vege x ‘i - ion’t walt, send your name and address anyway. 707 Miami Bu ng. CINOINN HIe. 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 ayers 100- “page Book Free e | OPA SPECIALTY Co., Dept. W; Chicago. [We recommend above Company as thoroughly reliable. |—HEDITOR. 




















ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


For Magnificent Reproductions of a 


MILLION DOLLARS 


Worth of 


GRAND PAINTINGS 


The Most Remarkable, Unique and Costly Collection of Pictures Ever Published by Any Magazine Will 
Appear in the WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION During the Year 1901 


HEY will be reproductions of paintings valued at over One Million Dollars. Never before has it been possible 
$2 to obtain in this way copies of these great masterpieces having all the artistic touch and delicacy of the orig 
inals. Many of the subjects are new and have been scen by very few, if any, of the people of the | inited 
States. These grand pictures will be printed from new plates made expressly for the WOMAN’s HoME 
Companion. A number will be large, worthy an elegant frame and a place in the most refined and cultured homes. 
There will be gems from both private and public Art Galleries of E urope and America, including New York, Boston, 
Washington, C “hice igo, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Florence, London, and other noted art centers. A single 
picture will often be worth more than One Dollar, the entire cost of a year’s subscription to the WoMAN’s Home 
CoMPANION, and yet it is intended to furnish over one hundred pictures in this series alone, and thus give our 
subscribers greater value for their money than can be obtained in any other way. ‘This one feature will be worth 
many times the subscription price, and yet it is only one of the many new attractions for the year Igol. 


Che Woman’s Bome Companion 


Is the Ideal Home Magazine, in its twenty-eighth year, printed on finest paper and magnificently illustrate «d, 40 to 54 
large pages every month, each page equal to four regular magazine pages. It contains the best fiction, beautiful 
illustrations and special departments devoted to F ‘ashions, Fancy Work, Embroidery, etc. Many of the world’s 
most famous writers and illustrators are regular contributors, and each issue is a work of illustrative and literary art. 
It has a regular subscription list of three hundred and forty thousand (340,000) copies monthly, over four million a year. 


at any First-class News-stand or Book-store, or ten cents mailed to the publishers, 

10 en sS will secure the January number, which contains the first inst iment of these mag- 
nificent pictures, the originals of which are valued at thousands of dollars. 

The better way is to send One Dollar at once for one year’s subscription and make sure of 

obtaining all the reproductions of the entire million dollars’ worth of grand paintings. Address 


THE CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK CO. | Ben ell x 














S KIRKPATRICK COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Publishers Woman’s Home Companion 129 Times Building, NEW YORK [idee Se eee 
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‘EAT: DRINK: 
“AND: 
-BE-MERRY. 


FA tomonnow {oe% Boand is Det 
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THE TABLE SET FOR IT 


Do the boarders know what they are going to get for dinner? Certainly—steak / 
lished 
Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO.,, 
Baltimore, Md, 


eloenold 
Conte Ate 


The Improved 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 





wded PP; 
Economy 42hDG i* 
meTy hoes « oct & Ors! 





VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 











French Gowns. 


Ball 
Driving Coats. 
Walking Jackets, Long Garments, 
Golf and Tourist Capes, 
Carriage and Evening Wraps. 


- Well-Dressed Man. | 
Dresses, | / ALWAYS EASY 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE ‘ 
y, CUSHION 


Dinner, and Street 


BUTTON 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50¢c, Cotton 2% 
Mailed on receipt of price 


Furs. | 


Broaidovay Ks 19th 4. 


NEW YORK. 





GEO. PROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 





Spend it and have it, too. Seems an impos- 


sibility ; but that’s what you do when you 
take an investment policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


THE SHIRT WAIST MAN 


” can hold his trousers securely 
U with the improved ash- 
burne Patent Trousers Sup- 
peepee which grip the waist- 
band and hook over thé belt, 
Instantly removed. By mail 
10 cents each. Catalogue of 
these and other novelties 
made with Washburne Fast- 
eners, Free. 


AMERICAN RING CO., e-G 
Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 


DEAFNESS frowan, 'wuwaukee, wise: 


The... 





Booklet L. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
Sth Avo., cor. 22d St, 8» tn Gr — ww 





offered this season. 
in colors. 


is numbered and registered. 








Stanlaws Collection 


OF WATER-COLOR PROOFS OF DRAWINGS OF THE 


This special first-print collection is being issued for private circulation only. 
December 2tst, in ample time for CHRISTMAS, and it is safe to s 
It is limited to 1,000 sets. 
The size of each picture exclusive of mat, is 11 x 14 inches. 

It you will order at once, inclosfig TWO DOLLARS, the collection will be shipped you upon the day of publication. 


2,500 FEET 
ELEVATION OWN 


_, CHESAPEAKE 
& OHIO 
RAILROAD 


OPEN ALA 
THE YEAR 


Greatest Thermal Water Care and Mountain Pleasure 


Magnificent Hotel and Pretty Cottages, 


Wonderful baths, ex) rating Mita ue « 


D pegrt 
» vee) 


Pullman Compartment Car from New Vork to Washington. witheet chaage 


Direet connection from all points cast and weet 
Excursion tickets and Pullman reeerva : napraks 

and offices Penneyivania Ka ; b 

throughout the country 
Hote. rates. reservation 

tion on applicat 

Springs Bath (%« 
For pamphile 

and service, 


H. j;rFULLER, 


Genera! Passenger Ayent 





Washington, LD. Cc 


Among the improvement 
way is the extensiv fth 
Virgiela Hot Springs G 

Homestead, which ts be 

53,00) yards, waking it one 

courses in the country ;t 

House, with lockers, dressir 

etc., and replacing the old 

fine structure covering one ry ani ove 

ladies and gentlemen may en ; > te turs 

warm epring water at al! seasons « y THe SaTS OCs ] 








A Photo-Button of Yourself 
like these examples—FREE! 








With a three months’ 
Weekly, costing you one 


Leslie’s 
dollar, will be given a re- 


subscription to 
production of your own (or that of any 
friend) in the 
(delicately tinted by hand) 
little 


photograph 


t 
relative ot form ot a photo-button 


framed inFrench gilt. These 
They 
make attractive = The examples 
given herewith show the exact size and style. Cut out this announcement 
and return it to the publishers along with a good photograph of yourself 
(which will be returned to you after the artists are through with it, if you 
desire it and will inclose a two-cent stamp for that purpose), remitting at 
the same time $1.00 in currency or postal note; and you will at once be put 

on the Lestie’s subscription list, Ie Ys 

and in a few days thereafter the 

miniature will be mailed to you 
ADDRESS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


- aT | GOE'S ECZEMA CURE $loteriecamele maties fre: 
Foreign Travel | LONDON (ENGLAND. _ 


HE LANCHAM Portland Place, Unrival- 
E t.@ ve. Constant le, Italy. Spain, ete. 
Address. Miss ¥ ‘RLDON, ihe Moorings,” I oward, Pa. | With Americans.” Sora cont Strest. A favorite hotel 


miniatures are ex- quisitely executed 


most souvenirs 








Limited number of young ladies. 








“Stanlaws Girl.” 


It is now in press and will be ready for delivery 
: ) say that no more unique or more inviting Christmas gift will be 
The collection consists of eight of the very best examples of Stanlaws’s work printed 


Each set 


Judge Company, 110 fifth Avenue, New York. 





“BEGINS RIGHT ENDS RIGHT, IS RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE—NEW YORK 


CENTRAL, 





